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GRAVE OF SAMUEL ADAMS, GRANARY BURYING GROUND, BOSTON 


GIVE HIS HISTORY AT FULL LENGTH WOULD BE TO GIVE A HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION.—Judge James Sullivan, a contemporary, friend and fellow-patriot. 
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“Old Glory” 


Come, raise our proud banner, up, up with Old Glory, 
Let the Stars and Stripes be unfurled to our view; 
Tis the flag of our nation, honored in story, 
With its colors celestial—the red, white and blue. 
From school and priory, 
From church steeple hoary, 
Let hosannas peal forth to welcome Old Glory! 


O blest be the hour that gave birth to Old Glory! 
In the days when for freedom our forefathers rose, 
When the good Mistress Ross, in tints of Aurora, 
Told of stars for our friends and of stripes for our 
foes; 
When Whig grappled Tory 
On battlefield gory, 
To conquer or die ‘neath the folds of Old Glory. 


O’er hilltop and valley see Old Glory arise, 
From each hamlet and fortress and capitol dome ; 
Hark! How freemen now greet it, and welcome the 
prize, 
As she floats over palace and peasants’ glad home ; 
From warship and dory 
It tells the proud story, 
Of battlefields won when led on by Old Glory. 
—Edward P. Day. 





A Jonah’s Gourd Church Growth 


Methodists are much exercised over the fact 
brought out in their statistics of last year, 
that, with a membership of 2,240,354, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States increased only about 19,000. Nearly 
100,000 were received on probation during the 
year, and the inquiry is natural, What became 
of them? Among the answers proposed a 
pastor in the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate says the most of these probationers were 
brought in by traveling evangelists, whose 
methods injure thechurch. Other denomina- 
tions suffer, perhaps in less degree, from the 
same causes. ‘This pastor says: 


These methods are periodic and abnor- 
mal, including an itinerating evangelist, 
his singer and a “helper” to dispose of a 
new singing-book and photographs of the 
combination! The West is overrun with 
these traveling sensational “outfits.” 
Often the evangelist is a stranger, un- 
known as to character and reluctant to 
confess his church relation “lest he prej- 
udice other denominations’”’! The public 
discourses of some of this class of irre- 
sponsible persons consist largely of abuse 
of ministers and church members. Their 
language is frequently vulgar and coarse, 
with allusions unfit for the ear of a mixed 
congregation. Converts are counted by 
the uplifted hand or the signing of acard, 
and, when the evangelist folds his tent (or 
deserts his tabernacle) and steals away 
with a well-filled purse, the interest 
wanes and dies, and the pastor finds him- 
self swamped with an accumulation, not 
only of raw material, but that which is 
dead also. 


The theory of Christianity is that the evils 
of this world have come through the depar- 
ture of men from God, and its remedy is to 
bring them back to him.—Mark Hopkins. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Use of Parsonage. A Congregational Pastor would 
be pleased to supply the pulpit in a hill or shore town of 
New England during the month of August for the use 
of the parsonage. Testimonials of qualifications fur- 
nished. Address * Supply,”’ Congregational House. 


For Bert. Furnished cottage, Heron Isiand, Maine, 
forty miles east of Portland, one night from Boston. 
Six rooms, one floor three bedrooms. Fireplace, 
sanitary pang, Admirably situated. 5 for the 
season. Address G. G. Atkins, Greenfield, Mass. 

Recolletions of a Nonagenarian of Life in New 
England, the Middle West and New York. By Rev. J.C, 
Holbrook, D. D., LL. D., covering the period of the great 
struggle for Congregational fens in the West, a mission 
to Great Britain, 4 California Sketches. $1.00 net. 
The Pilgrim Press, J. H. b= mgs Agent, 1 wemecess 
St.. Boston, and x H. Moore, Wabash Avenue, 
sre hic ~ yal 

1.¢ 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on Seoutee of price, 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Reports from the Western colleges are en- 
couraging. Washburn College graduated fif- 
teen. Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain and Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago gave addresses. 
The departure of Professor Whittemore, who 
becomes principal of the Topeka high school, 
is a loss severely felt by the friends of the 
college. Illinois College graduated a large 
class. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. J. G. Johnson of Chicago. Lake 
Forest reports gifts of $75,000, much of it from 
the McCormick family of Chicago. Dr. James 
G. McClure was installed as president. 








Substitutes for Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate are Dangerous. 

Because they cost less, many substitutes are 
offered, some of which are dangerous, and none of 
which will produce the same effect as the genuine. 
Insist upon having ‘‘HORSFORD’s” whether buy- 
ing a bottle of Acid Phosphate or “ phosphate” in 
a glass of soda. 
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is the most economical. 
Not necessarily high 
price, but good. 
There comes satisfac- 
tion when you trade at 
reliable stores. 


Wn -93. we 
TB Yo 89-93 
Chi siShns age BOSTON. 





























DISTINCTIVE 


CARRIAGES 





How you will enjoy it is 
your outfit. And that is determined b 
of getting something distinctive, out of the ordh 


of superb appointments 
are not copies. They are entirely ori 
we originated and built them. An 
respondence received personally. 





The driving season has opened handsomely. 
overned considerably by the comfort you are able to extract 
where e bu. 


FRENCH’S, Summer Street 


That will settle the poe 7 our carriages show a degree of luxurious refinement and 
snitherto unknown, The designs are innovations in the sense that they 
nal and distinct. And they are exclusive with us because 
nspection of the finished vehicle cordially invited. Cor- 


Seven months of it are now before Fe 
r 
your outfit. To be absolutely certain 


nary, buy your Carriages at 








Builders of 


The tench Garriage Co, Select Carriages 


FERDINAND F. Aconmmmibaes 83-85 SUMMER vannets BOSTON, ONLY | 





5 Ounces of Safety 


The invisible automatic hub brake on 
Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling 
absolutely safe. Instantly applied when 
you want tostop. You give it no thought. 





Waverley 








TheCreat 
CHURCH 


LIGHT 


of light and estimate free. 
pews be deceived by cheap imito 





kK, 
New bork 





I, P. FRIN 
551 Pearl Street, 





This little tract has bee 
of immense service to the 


sheree caret a 
matic methods 

a Bent 99 It was first pub lish 
Method of tee. Many large editions of 


ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


q article in 
| alist and aturncted repation no- 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


The Union Church 
at Mathersville 


Prof. I. F. Woods’s story in our issue 
of 21 April, which treats in a most in- 
teresting and forcible manner the prob- 
lem of the country church, has been so 
favorably commented upon that we 
have reprinted it as one of our Hand- 
book Series. It is worthy of a large 
circulation, and we hope for a consic- 
erable call for it, especially from rural 
communities. It sets forth the advan- 
tages arising from a combination of 
weak churches into one strong organ- 
ization. 

The Congregationalist Handbook Series 
No. 18. 100 copies, $1.25; 75 copies, 
$1.00; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 
cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes r a 
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Two Privileges 
Summer Travel 


Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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Your 


XQ 


o J.RWateon CP. 
fitcrHeurc R.R. 
& 1ith Street 


St. Denis “sx 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great ularity it has acquired can i 
a oy A 5 AK OY 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments of a‘first- 
lass Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, Sun-parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof. Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and health sppienen. Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. The Nauheim 
Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARATOGA waters, Bicycle 
aths, Tournaments, Entertainments, etc. Send for il- 
ustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK, siiuiscc 
SARANAC LAKE, 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1, 
Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 
For booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





Broadway 




















Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


VACATION EXCHANGE. Would like to arrange ex- 
¢c as vacation supply with some pastor desiring to 
come to the seashore for two Sundays. Middle West 
preferred. Address, Box 610, New Bedford, > 

WHITMAN ©OLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Voll shoull be sent to the financial 
offer tne Preifout Rev! Btophen B.C" Posrose, Wa 

v. en B. L. Penrose, 
Walla, Wash. ” . 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
. New Yo n an , 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
chaplains and missionaries ai peenemies temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and ; prov: libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's and 
oe tions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. Seka President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Preasurer. 
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Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Street. 
PER Cory, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB $3.00. 
Two YBARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00, 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of sapeetion following ee subseriber’s arene, ae 
printed u paper. @ special rece; wan 

a stam should be sont with rem " 

In accordance 


er discontinuance can 
take effect at the expiration of sul 
ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ger agente line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 to the celumn. 
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READING NOTI leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second class mail Composition by Thomas Todd 
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We invite small investors 
as well as large to make ten 
to fifteen per cent. a year. 

There is some risk: profit 
without risk is impossible. 

But we make the risk as 
small as we can—there have 
been no losses in our nine 
years. 

The profit takes care of 
itself—none less than ten per 
cent. a year; some more. 

Pamphlet sent free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
i am speciall epared to liberally for al) 
Western ‘Mortgage investments, No fees nor com 
D d solic 


HUMPHREY, 
ae 





s. K. 
640 Exchang Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 











Artificial Homan Eyes 


 iniow LLOYD Co 


<-? 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old south Charch, Boston 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


HOUSEHOLD READING ana 
WORTH KEEPING. 


During the last few years we have had 
Sapna calls for Household Reading and 
Worth Keeping, which we were not able 
to meet, as we supposed that both volumes 
were out of print, but in clearing out our 
store-rooms, preparatory to moving into 
the new Congregational House, we have 
come across the remnants of editions, 
about 150 copies of each book. 

These books were issued in response to a 

eneral desire to possess in a permanent 
rn the articles from The Congregation- 
alist that had attracted special attention 
at the time of their publication and which 
had permanent value. The selections cover 
ears from 1849 to 1880, and were made, 


the 

as the preface to Household Reading puts 
it, in the attempt to provide books pted 
e household rood Panose contents would 


prove attractive and useful to all classes, 

oung and old. Added to one of the books 
is a short history of the early days of the 
paper. Large numbers of both these books 
were dis of at the time of publica- 
tion, and sold for $3.00 and $1.50 re 


spectively. 

PThinking that there are many who would 
like copies of these books, we will 

the two, postpaid, for $1.00. As the — 
have been destroyed the books will not, 
of course, be reprinted. Orders will be 
filled in order of their receipt as long as 
the books last. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 














THEOLOGICAL 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Full regular course in all de partments with addi- 
tional instruction in New stament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
Catalogue or further information apply'to 
Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
For Young Ladies, 
ABBOT ACADEM Andover, Mass. 
The Fall Term opens Thursday, September 15. 
Aséress, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Priaeyel. 


“Massac HUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
——. etc. New athletic field with 14 mile 

Ipens Sept. 8th,1898. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY yoUnG' Women. 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 16th year opens Sept. 
20, 1898. Terms $350 per year. Academic, Callers 
Preparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo- 
cution Well-equipped Tre and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. ARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


Iss S 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten > Wo ral hae Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, “principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polyt echnic Institute, “sas: 


Courses of Study in Mechanical,Civil and Electrical Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, showing 
appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 31st year. . MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACH USETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


jae h gag for Young Women 


to parents seeking a good =— considera 
tion onal the _ ere points in its method 
ial care of health. 
eee nurse su pie ewe he pint diet and exercise; 
abundant food in y and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine symnss nasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
arvard; “bowllnx alley and swimming bath ; no regu- 
lar or forekhown examinations, etc. 








2d. win planned course of study 
Boston p proxi ty both necessitates and helps to ow 
nish the 


est of teachers, including many Mh gn 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty o reork 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to oot ye wor 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly | 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from . "Mist 2 of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and characte 

Training in self- ere: limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo) in scientific teac ay | of Cooking, Milli- 
nery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue, & ddress (mentioning The Congreyationalist) 

Cc. C, rn Pecentng Principal, 

AuBU RNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home. 
ii and progressive boarding school I ever saw.’ 
ary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston said: “I believe you 
m.. honestly trying to " educate and not veneer young 
women for life's duties.” 


comf 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, "San MUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
fc rape J he on, For comioente and informa- 
tion apply to D. Y. ComsTOCK, M. A., Principal. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twelfth year; number limited. For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and 
German Home and Day School for Girls. College 
Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gymnasium. 
Send for Illustrated Manual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, Se arepegenery and Optionai. Year begins 
Sept. 1898. Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, ions. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
yreparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Tec mnskesy. Special attention given to 
the study of Eng +74 Individual instruction, 8500. 
PERLEY L. HO M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, HYDE PARK. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS 
Hyde Park, Mass., Suburb of Boston 
Opens Sept. 26, 1898. For particulars, address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Before deciding upon a 
school you should examine the advantages offered 
at Cushing Ac: eer ( ay eg senton application 
to H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Prin 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
64th yore begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not w ishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Best home influences. 28 miles from 
Boston. For circular and views address the president, 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., Norton, Mass. 


CALUMET 


Home School for Girls under 15. Unusual 
advantages for individual training. Special attention 
to music. Limited to 12 pupils. Parental care. Health- 
ful suburban location. References exchanged. Send 
for circular. Address, 





PRINCIPAL, Leck Box 3674, Boston. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872 r Cata- 
logue and a ene plement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 











CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. 
Home School for Boys, Fairfield, Ct., 50 miles from 
Prepares for business or college. Thorough 


mental an —— training. Ideally located. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Principal. 











NEW YORK 
NEw YORE, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIBLS. ANDAIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. Pony  Oaeieaaehs admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amheret), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses, Circular 
gre full partowars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 

oughkeepsie, N. Y 








OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full information 
from the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 








MISSOURL 
MISSOURI, SPRINGFIELD. 
DRURY COLLEGE 


Offers thorough instruction, high moral tonic, a 
healthful climate. at meotecate expense. ‘T'wenty- 
sixth year begins Sept) 1898. 

. 6. CALLAND, Secretary. 
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First large edition exhausted 
before publication last Satarday 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS'S 
NEW NOVEL 
The King’s Jackal 


With illustrations and a cover design by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 


Second edition now in press 


The same verve and dramatic quality that made 
Mr. Davis’s “Soldiers of Fortune” so universally 
enjoyed bid fair to send his new story to the same 
remarkable sale of more than 50,000 copies. The 
aetion of ‘‘ The King’s Jackal’”’ occupies only thirt; - 
six hours, at Tangiers, where Mr. Davis bas alrea y 
shown himself a master of local color and spirit; an 
in this time is developed the emg ny of an exiled 
bs tke taieen his former subjects, only to be thwarted 

e successful interference of an American news- 
paper correspondent, who at the same time rescues 
rom imposition an American heiress already partly 
caught in the tangled net of these political intrigues. 
Through all this runs the love story of the beautiful 
American and a romantic hero, who is perhaps 
the most attractive as he is almost the only dis- 
intere ted character of the episode. 


Three volumes by Mr. Davis bound uniform 
with the above. 


SOLDIERS 
OF FORTUNE 


With illustrations and a cover design by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 12mo, $1.50. 


GALLEGHER 


AND OTHER STORIES 
With cover design by A. B. Frost. 
$1.00. 


CINDERELLA 


AND OTHER STORIES 
With cover design by A. B. Wenzell. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


SACRED SONCS No. I. 


450,000 sold in 18 months. 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Cc lergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for 
the Congregation, Prayer Meeting and Sunday ae 

Price for either book, half bound, printed cove 

#25 per 100; add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


A Prayer in Time of War 


We have reprinted from our issue of 12 May 
the Prayer for Use in Time of War, in two 
sizes. 


Leaflet form, 100 copies, 25 cts., postpaid. 


In large type on card, for use in church or 
private devotions. 


1 cent each; 100 copies, 75 cts., postpaid. 


Address 
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Volume LXXXIII 


OuR ARMY LITERATURE FuND, which we 
first announced last week, has begun its work, 
and from assurances already received from the 
camps we know that no better service can be done 
than this of supplying fresh literature to the men 
at the front. The best is none too good for them, 
so that the receipt of current issues of the paper 
is especially appreciated. One of the Christian 
Commission secretaries writes us, “Package of 
Congregationalists at hand. We appreciate and 
thank you for your kindness. Few of our church 
papers or secular magazines are of a late issue.” 
A contributor to the fund writes as follows: 

“T inclose a money order for $5 in response to 
your kind offer to send The Congregationalist to 
our soldiers who have given their lives for human- 
ity’s sake. May God bless them, every one. I 
know of no better reading to send them. Blessings 
on The Congregationalist.”’ 

We invite prompt and liberal contributions. Ac- 
knowledgments of individual gifts will be made in 
our issue of July 7. 





for the National Council at Port- 

land. Of the long list of dele- 
gates printed in our columns last week 
several are on their way. A train load 
was to start from Boston on Wednesday, 
to be joined with another from Chicago, 
while still another goes from San 
Francisco. We learn with regret that 
public duties will keep the retiring 
moderator, Hon. Nelson Dingley, at 
Washington. But a goodly number of 
men from New England will be present, 
prepared to discuss the problems of Con- 
gregational churches which are made 
graver and the opportunities which have 
become more inviting and imperative 
through the changes of the last few 
months in our national affairs. The first 
National Council of Congregationalists, 
which met in Boston at the close of the 
Civil War in 1865, looked out on a future 
in which they discerned a new nation, yet 
fell far short of apprehending the extent 
and power of the country which now is 
ours. The vision now before us should 
inspire as earnest prayer, as wise and elo- 
quent addresses, and as effective appeals 
to the churches to rise to new duties and 
new achievements as that memorable oc- 
casion thirty-three years past. We hope 
also that the visits to Whitman College 
and Pacific University will prove as his- 
toric events as was that visit to Plymouth 
and conclave on Burial Hill. May the 
coming council be as memorable as that 
one a generation ago. 


A trite the clans are gathering 


Next Sunday in most of our churches the 
Lord’s Supper will be celebrated. It will 
have a peculiar significance to many, com- 
ing just before their separation for the 
summer from their church associations; 
to some as the close of school life or the 
transfer from one sphere of work and in- 
terest to another. Will that hour of com- 
munion with our Saviour be solemnized 
by new consecration to new duties to be 
taken upin his name? It should be. It 
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should also emphasize the unity of each 
church whose members have entered into 
covenant together. In these days, when 
the church members are so much apart in 
their interests, young people and older 
ones having their separate prayer meet- 
ings and divided into many organizations 
for worship and work, it is a satisfaction 
that thus far old and young, men and 
women, sit together at the Lord’s table. 
We are convinced that this service may 
be made to contribute much more than it 
now does to the spiritual life of the whole 
church. If the prayer meeting fails to 
minister to that life as it once did, this 
sacrament may furnish that spiritual 
quickening which is so greatly needed. 
Let it be raised to greater importance. 
Let its meaning be more devoutly consid- 
ered. Let care be taken that every mem- 
ber be present. If all who are of Christ’s 
body come into his presence to receive his 
blessing at his table, all will impart to one 
another richer and stronger life. 


The heroic spirit has been kindled anew 
by these ten weeks of war, and it has 
been illustrated by examples which will 
live long in history. It isnot much more 
than a year since Fitzsimmons and Cor- 
bett were heroes in the eyes of millions 
of young men because they pounded each 
other for money. These same young 
men are today admiring a far different 
type of hero in Dewey and Hobson and 
those who followed these leaders to death, 
if need be, to deliver their fellowmen 
from misery. With all our dread of war, 
we thank God that it has thus exalted 
ideals. This is a fit time to cultivate 
heroic aspirations in youth. The begin- 
ning in the Sunday schools next Sunday 
of the study of the Old Testament gives 
a fine opportunity for it. For a month 
we shall have before us one of the most 
magnificent heroes in history—an ath- 
lete, a soldier, a prophet, a victor. To 
conceive of Elijah in one’s life as Men- 
delssohn did in song is to lift youth to 
hights of heroism. For another month 
we shall study a different type of charac- 
ter no less noble. Without Elisha Eli- 
jah would represent only one side of the 
idealof American manhood. The teacher 
who can interpret both and impress them 
on the characters of his pupils can do the 
highest kind of service for his.country. 


The Congregational Year-Book is an 
important factor in showing and in pro- 
moting the growth of our churches. It 
teaches valuable lessons. It ought to be- 
come a better teacher every year and to 
appropriate every suggestion which will 
add to its helpfulness. Dr. Boynton in 
this issue makes suggestions which seem 
to us practicable and wise. They result 
from conferences of secretaries and 
other officers who have to do with the 
general work of the denomination and 
know how the information which all the 
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members of our churches should under. 
stand may best be put before them. We 
commend these suggestions to the Na- 
tional Council. 


The various denominational mission 
boards face an unusual opportunity to 
put in practice plans of comity in mission 
work. And the boards seem quite ready 
to embrace it. The Presbyterian Foreign 
Board has asked its executive committee 
to approach members of all other boards 
and learn their views upon co-operation, 
or at least comity, in the development of 
mission work in the Philippines, and per- 
haps in Cuba and Porto Rico. It ex- 
pressed the belief that God has opened 
the way to larger usefulness, and that 
the Presbyterians of the country are more 
than willing to enter into it. The next 
day the general missionary board of the 
Methodists met and promptly declared its 
willingness to join as proposed. A com- 
mittee was named, to report in September, 
and meanwhile to find out all it could 
about the needs of the work and the best 
way to satisfy them. Inquiry among mem- 
bers of the Episcopal, Congregational, 
Reformed and Baptist boards shows all 
to be of the same mind. It is said that 
God and American valor have opened 
some fields until now wholly unoccupied 
by Protestant effort. These fields should 
not only be occupied, but the mistakes of 
the past in other fields should be cor- 
rected in the new efforts. In order to 
secure wise co-operation a conference of 
missionary workers is suggested, to be 
held early in September, for the purpose 
of laying out a plan of action, and also to 
appeal to the Christian sentiment of the 
country for funds to start the work on 
such level as it ought to be started to 
insure success. 


Our theological seminaries are most 
influential factors in shaping the theology 
of our churches. They ought also to be 
actively interested in guiding the evo- 
lution of our polity. We look to them 
to raise up leaders whom we can safely 
trust, able and spiritual as well as loyal 
to our denomination. Such ministers as 
are to be desired and as we desire our 
seminaries to furnish are God’s choicest 
gifts to the churches. These things being 
true, might we not expect oftener to hear 
public prayer in behalf of these institu- 
tions? Would it not be reasonable to 
look for larger numbers at their anni- 
versaries? Would it be strange if their 
work and methods should occasionally 
be topics of discussion at local confer- 
ences of churches? Perhaps we are 
neither conserving our forces wisely nor 
availing ourselves of our opportunities 
when our churches are generally indif- 
ferent to their theological seminaries. An 
Andover professor this week puts the 
case from the teacher’s point of view. 
We hope it will set Congregationalists 
to thinking on this matter. 
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Our Natal Day 


Signs multiply that Fourth of July this 
year is to be made more of than has been 
customary of late. Manufacturers of fire- 
works and firecrackers report an unpar- 
alleled demand, and the prospect for in- 
valids and timorous folk is not delight- 
some. Fortunately there are still many 
citizens who do not confound noise with 
joy or pyrotechnics with patriotism, and 
signs also abound that North and South 
preparations are being made for utiliza- 
tion of the day as a time for education, 
for sober discussion of the problems of 
the present and future and reverent grat- 
itude for the blessings of the past. Where 
preparations of this kind have not already 
been made it is the duty of the Christian 
ministry and laity to see to it that such a 
result is brought to pass. : 

As patriots gather on the Fourth of 
July they will realize, as it has been im- 
possible to do at any time since the sword 
of Lee passed into the hands of Grant, the 
meaning of that great conflict which 
saved the Union and made us a nation, 
and as well the meaning of the Revolu- 
tion whereby we won our independence. 
For it needs the clash of arms, the poign- 
ant grief of sundered families, the roll 
of the muffled drum, and jubilation after 
a victory like Dewey’s at Manila and 
deeds of valor like Hobson’s at Santiago, 
to make the people of any later genera- 
tion really understand the sacrifice, ag- 
ony and glory of the patriots of the wars 
which have gone before. 

This year, if Sam Adams and King 
George the Third could but return to 
earth, they would see Boston and London 
at one, the child proud of its mother, 
the mother proud of her child, American 
statesmen and jurists frankly conceding 
that save for British friendship we might 
now be at war, not with Spain only, but 
with her continental allies, and British 
cabinet officials and jurists admitting that 
Sam Adams and his compatriots were not 
only justified in rebelling against George 
the Third, but that they understood the 
spirit of British law and manhood better 
than the sensual Hanoverian worlding 
who ruled over Great Britain. 

But this is not the only proof of the 
healing work of time. Valiant men, 
often of the same British stock and reli- 
gious faith, who fought each other from 
Bull Run to Appomattox, who differed 
radically as to the methods of reconstruc- 
tion, who have ever been aligned in dif- 
fering partisan folds, are today fighting 
side by side under the stars and stripes, 
against a common foe, Massachusetts 
from her wealth and South Carolina from 
her comparative poverty sending forth 
men, money and prayers to give success 
to the cause of ‘Liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” 

It would be easy to show how both of 
these moral miracles are due primarily 
to the deep passion for justice and the 
high regard for valor and honor which 
make the peoples of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and the United States so unlike 
and superior to the Latin peoples. Suffice 
it here to rejoice with much joy that the 
root of bitterness between North and 
South has been buried forever, and the 
United States and Great Britain bound 
together by bonds thatif not formal are 
none the less strong and permanent. 
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Certain that sectional issues are buried 
forever, and that a community of inter- 
est between Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States has been created which 
cannot be sundered, the patriot, while 
rejoicing in the result, is aware that the 
same events which have made this result 
patent have also created a crisis in na- 
tional history and destiny demanding rev- 
erent waiting on God for guidance and 
sober discussion by the people and their 
representatives and servants at Washing- 
ton. Principles of government that found 
classic expression in the Declaration of 
Independence are said by some now to 
have become obsolete. The counse! of 
the Father of His Country respecting 
our dealings with European powers and 
territorial expansion is relegated to the 
past by men in high places, albeit men of 
high character and unquestioned sincer- 
ity. Wise students of international poli- 
tics abroad—men like President Wash- 
burn of Robert College, Constantinople— 
tell us that “we can never get back to 
the position which we occupied before 
this war, whether we desire to or not,” 
and that this is so we have not the temer- 
ity to dispute. 

If God has shaped the issue, he will 
shape the result. If we have new duties 
to the world, let the national conscience 
be responsive to the call and determine 
the quality of the action. If we are about 
to adjust our political fabric to the new 
world-conditions and to new national du- 
ties, may God grant that the men who are 
responsible for the details of adjustment 
be as God-fearing, unselfish, high-minded 
and wise as those who completed their 
labors in Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 





A Common Basis of Belief 


Church unity requires some common 
basis which is regarded as of chief im- 
portance. Episcopalians find such a 
basis in their church government and 
forms of worship. Authority for their 
clergy claimed to be handed down through 
Christ and the apostles and loyalty to the 
Pr=yer-Book in public services constitute 
for them a common basis of unity. Uni- 
tarians have a common basis of unbelief. 
Its members must reject three doctrines, 
as they state them, which are held by 
evangelical churches: the sinful nature of 
map, the deity of Christ and the atone- 
ment for sin through his death. Dr. G. E. 
Ellis, in his Half Century of Unitarian- 
ism, says: “‘The rejection of these three 
doctrines and the belief of those which 
Unitarianism substitutes for them consti- 
tutes Unitarianism.” But there is no 
agreement in those substituted beliefs, 
except so far as they contradict orthodoxy. 
Dr. Ellis says that the denomination, as 
to these substituted doctrines, ‘‘ contains 
almost as many creeds as individual mem- 
bers.”’ Dr. Bellows said that one ‘‘ may be 
a pantheist or an atheist, and, if he calls 
himself a Christian and is not immoral in 
life, he may join the Unitarian Confer- 
ence and claim as good ecclesiastical 
standing as the most conservative be- 
liever.” No other explanation is needed 
for the smallness and weakness of this 
denomination. Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists have each a common basis of be- 
lief and a government which can keep 
their ministers and churches within its 
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limits or exclude them from its member- 
ship. 

Congregationalists have no governing 
authority to hold them together. Their 
only real unity consists in a common pur- 
pose, whose motive springs from a com- 
mon belief. Such belief finds expression 
in creeds of acknowledged weight, whose 
statements are substantially embodied in 
creeds of local churches. Do these state- 
ments represent common convictions, the 
strength of which unites the denomina- 
tion? A fellowship founded on convic- 
tion may make itself a living force felt 
through the whole world. A fellowship 
tolerated by indifference to conviction 
may survive in name for a considerable 
time, may even be maintained with a de- 
gree of pride. But it can accomplish 
little, and churches held together by 
will not dare to test it lest its strands 
should snap asunder. 

Have Congregationalists a basis of be- 
lief on which they stand united? If they 
have, can it be stated? We have grown 
away from some statements of our fathers. 
By continuing to affirm our belief in then 
we sacrifice morality in the interest of 
religion. The faculty of our oldest theo- 
logical seminary have pledged themselves 
to teach a creed which they neither teach 
nor believe, which contains statements 
generally repugnant to the Christian faith 
of today. Each year, we are informed, 
some students sign this creed in order 
to get money for their support. Can 
our churches expect their seminary to 
send forth ministers who regard loyalty 
to expressed conviction as essential to 
unity or even to Christian life? If 
such loyalty goes for naught, what 
bond of union have we, or what mo- 
tive to win others: to our fellowship? 
This seminary has lately sent one of its 
most brilliant graduates to be the pastor 
of a Congregational church, a young man 
with exceptional gifts as a preacher. Yet 
the council called to install him found 
thatapparently he had neverasked whether 
there is a common basis of belief of the 
denomination. He had not even inquired 
if the church he was to represent as its 
pastor had a creed. He discovered too 
late that the church had formally declared 
its belief and its requirement that its min- 
ister should teach it. It contained state- 
ments which he did not accept and which 
he could not promise to teach except as 
his teachers had promised to teach him 
the Andover creed. This position the 
council could not approve and therefore 
declined to ordain him. It was on this 
ground that the council took its stand, as 
we understand the matter, and not in de- 
fense of any particular doctrine, though 
strong dissent to some of the candidate’s 
doctrinal positions was expressed by 
many members of the council. 

These things are not written with any 
desire to censure the honored and able 
faculty and officers of Andover Seminary. 
The churches which have sent to it their 
young men and the denomination which 
has received again these young men as its 
leaders share the responsibility for main- 
taining an untenable position. It is, per- 
haps, if not an illustration of actual con- 
ditions in the churches, an indication of a 
drift in the denomination toward a con- 
dition which would deaden its enthusiasm 
and deprive it of its mission. It would 
be better for the kingdom of God for the 
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churches to take these brethren whom 
they have accepted as the teachers of 
their ministers and place them where in 
simple loyalty to present convictions on 
which we are agreed they might send 
forth young men to preach the gospel of 
Christ. 

The church in every generation has its 
roots in the past. It draws life and finds 
guidance in a historic revelation. But 
each generation has also the teaching and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, by which it 
interprets to the men and women of its 
own time and to the coming generation 
what has been revealed in past genera- 
tions. Has not the day arrived when 
Congregationalists may so state their 
common basis of belief as to strengthen 
their unity and give new impulse to their 
efforts to win the world to Christ? 





Enlisted for the War 


Our counsel last week was to make 
haste slowly. We would repeat it every 
week. Our country is invading new terri- 
tory in more than one sense. We are en- 
tering untried paths, taking up problems 
hitherto unthought of by us, in war, di- 
plomacy, government, colonization. Rash- 
ness is ruin. Unless our statesmen step 
cautiously they will lose the confidence 
of the people. That would be a worse 
disaster than the loss of a great battle. 

But caution does not mean retreat. A 
large proportion of the people, especially 
of the educated classes, a few months 
ago believed that war with Spain was un- 
necessary and unwise. But the nation 
was borne on to war and, once engaged 
in it, all resistance ceased. The country 
is now united to carry out the avowed 
purpose for which war was undertaken— 
to release the colonies of Spain from her 
misrule and oppression and give them 
stable government. 

We began this work for Cuba only, but 
events quickly laid on us the responsibil- 
ity of including Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines in our purpose. Every day enlarges 
our vision of the task before us. Every 
day increases the difficulties we face, the 
burdens we are called to bear. But to 
retreat is impossible. Each step taken 
closes a door behind us. The country 
has enlisted for the whole war. Least of 
all can Christian men afford to drop out 
of the ranks before the war is ended. 
Two motives already appear prominent in 
this contest. One is the motive to secure 
territory in order to gain indemnity, to 
enlarge business, to increase national 
wealth and power. The other is the 
motive which avowedly brought on the 
war. It is to give peace and stability, 
to lift to higher planes of civilization 
nations of our fellowmen who could not 
help themselves. This is distinctly a 
Christian motive. Christian citizens of 
the United States cannot lay down the 
task their country has assumed till it is 
accomplished. 

It may be too soon to attempt to de- 
termine our new colonial policy, since we 
do not yet possess colonies. But it is too 


late to apply to it laws proposed a cen- 
tury before it was contemplated. The 
framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence applied their wisdom to enunciate 
the policy of a subject people about to 
set up government for themselves. What 
would they say now if they were called 
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on to counsel how best to provide good 
government for people who have not 
shown themselves capable of self-govern- 
ment? That is the question put to us, 
and since the fathers died long before 
present eonditions began to emerge we 
cannot expect them to answer it, but 
must do it ourselves. Washington spoke 
wisely when the newborn nation required 
all its strength for self-preservation. 
What would Washington say now, seeing 
us already engaged in war likely to leave 
with us the necessity of deciding the fu- 
ture of territories inhabited by several 
times as many millions of people as those 
to whom he delivered his Farewell Ad- 
dress ? 

It would perhaps be convenient for us 
to conquer the armies of Spain and then 
get our soldiers home as quickly as possi- 
ble. But it may not be honorable, since 
we are enlisted for the whole war. If we 
are not honorable as a nation among na- 
tions we shall not be honorable as citi- 
zens with one another. As Christians 
we are in honor bound to see the purpose 
carried out for which this war was be- 
gun. That may require great and per- 
manent changes in national policy. What 
work God has in view for us in bringing 
us into this war we do not yet know, but 
we may not shrink from doing it as it 
shall be made known to us. 

‘Yet only as carrying out divine pur- 
poses can we advocate the adoption of a 
colonial policy which would compel us to 
maintain armies and a navy to protect dis- 
tant lands; which would bring us into com- 
plications with the powers of the old world 
and make us an active party with them in 
administering the world’s affairs. Impe- 
rialism—the ambition to extend our terri- 
tory for the sake of increasing our power 
—we believe would expose us to ruin 
through jealousies of other nations. But 
to refuse to take the responsibilities which 
God lays on us to help our fellowmen 
would lead us to ruin ourselves. If we 
are te have colonies as a result of this 
war, our only safe policy must be that 
of England, as described by Gladstone 
when he said: “I have always maintained 
that we are bound by ties of honor and 
conscience to our colonies. But the idea 
that the colonies add to the strength of 
the mother country appears to me to be 
as dark a superstition as any that existed 
in the middle ages.” 


The Christian Purpose of the 
Founders of Our Country 


When the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
came over to colonize America, they came 
distinctively as Christian men to found 
Christian colonies. They also had defi- 
nite and influential commercial aims, but 
their religious purpose was pre-eminent. 
This was largely true also of the South- 
ern colonists, at Jamestown and else- 
where. It appears to have been less true 
at Manhattan, but even there the reli- 
gious element of the population became 
prominent before long. 

When the war of the Revolution ended 
and the formal union of the several colo- 
nies into one nation was consummated, 
the leading men by a large majority were 
God-fearing men, who sought to do the 
divine will in building the nation, and 
claimed the ‘blessing of the Almighty 
confidently upon it. Theinfiuence of this 
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spirit of consecration upon our national 
career has been as conspicuous as it has 
been beneficent. 

We are not among those who believe 
that the American people is becoming 
careless of the presence and power of 
God. That thousands of our citizens are 
indifferent to him may be true. But the 
millions of Christians among us and the 
additional millions of those who, if not 
members of any church, are associated 
closely and sympathetically with Chris- 
tians, are enough to establish the fact 
that the United States is genuinely a 
Christian nation. 

As the anniversary of our country’s 
birth comes and goes once more, how- 
ever, it is worth while to recall the Chris- 
tian earnestness of most of those whose 
sacrifices and labors were the foundation 
stones of our national career, and to ask 
ourselves whether the United States has 
been the better or the worse because 
Christian believers founded it with a 
definite aim of honoring Jesus Christ and 
extending his kingdom upon earth. To 
such a question there is but one reply. 
And it suggests forcibly that, as we have 
needed the divine protection and blessing 
in the past, we need them today, and 
shall continue to need them in the future, 
as much as ever. Let each of us do what 
he can to keep this nation of ours truly 
Christian. 





Current History 

The Generai Court of Massachusetts 

Massachusetts’s admitted national lead- 
ership in economic, philanthropic and 
political reform legislation makes the 
record of the acts of her annual legisla- 
ture of peculiar significance and impor- 
tance far beyond her borders. It must 
be confessed that the legislature which 
has just prorogued has not left behind it 
a record altogether pleasant to contem- 
plate. The Omaha exposition junket, 
the absolute triumph of the Whitney gas 
interest in securing its own brand of leg- 
islation affecting Boston’s gas supply, the 
refusal to give larger liberty to towns 
and cities in local ownership and man- 
agement of gas and electricity, the re- 
fusal to establish a separate bureau for 
the care of the children of the State, 
the rank partisan character of the legis- 
lation affecting Boston’s municipal legis- 
lature, which Governor Wolcott vetoed, 
and the summary, contemptible treat- 
ment of the report of the experts on taxa- 
tion, together with the increased power 
of the lobby on Beacon Hill, despite all 
recent prohibitory and restrictive legisla- 
tion, are not pleasant facts to contem- 
plate. They all go toward proving the de- 
cay in Massachusetts, as elsewhere, of 
government by representatives. The pas- 
sage of the Torrens land title registration 
act is an immense step forward. The 
street railway act, based on the report of 
acommission of experts headed by Charles 
Francis Adams, definitely establishes the 
right of towns and cities to derive rev- 


enue from corporations using their streets. 


Thus a great principle, hitherto disputed 
by corporations, gains the recognition of 
law. In turn the corporations profit by 
the provision which prevents them from 
being compelled to fight constantly for 
tenure of title. Hereafter whimsical or 
corrupt local legislators will not be able 
to blackmail or annoy corporations. The 
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fact that the tax imposed by any commu- 
nity on any such corporation is subject 
to revision every three years affords an 
opportunity for the correction of abuses 
suffered by either party. That the legis- 
lature sat so much longer than legisla- 
tures a decade ago is due, undoubtedly, 
to the fact which Speaker Bates pointed 
out in his farewell address, namely, that 
the legislature has been called upon to 
pass upon more schemes for social ame- 
lioration. It has both enacted and re- 
jected more bills than any other legisla- 
ture. That much of this increase of leg- 
islation is due to the increasing complex- 
ity of life is doubtless true, and so far is 
unavoidable, and calls consequently for a 
constantly improving type of legislator. 
That more of it is due to the changed 
attitude of legislator and constituent 
toward each other and both toward the 
public treasury is equally apparent. More 
and more legislators are coming to regard 
themselves as attorneys, and success in 
satisfying constituent’s desires ratherthan 
in conforming to permanent principles of 
equity and law is now the criterion of 
conduct. The State is being maguified 
at the expense of the local community 
and the individual citizen, and many of 
the evils of centralized power begin to 
appear. 





The Progress of the War 

Spain’s folly in seeming to send her 
auxiliary fleet of ten vessels and two 
transports through the Suez Canal bound 
for Manila has forced the Administration 
to act summarily, and orders have been 
given to Commodore Watson to sail on 
the Newark for the Cuban coast off San- 
tiago, there to confer with Rear Admiral 
Sampson and to select an armored squadron 
which will sail for the Spanish coast and 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
The Administration is in no mood to have 
General Merritt’s expedition to the Phil- 
ippines imperiled by a meeting with a 
Spanish fleet, or to have Admiral Dewey 
forced to divert his attention from Manila 
to the reduction of enemies at sea. If 
Spain insists in ordering the fleet Manila- 
ward, it will surely meet with destruction 
by Admiral Dewey’s fleet. If the Egyp- 
tian authorities persist in refusing the 
fleet coal at Port Said, Spain may make 
that a pretext for ordering it back to 
Spanish coasts, where it will be needed— 
if anything is to be done—against the 
squadron of the United States. The for. 
mal dissolution of the Cortes, without 
cheers for the throne; the acrimonious 
debates preceding the dissolution, in which 
eminent Spaniards confessed that there 
was no hope of victory and that the loss 
of Spanish colonies would be righteous 
retribution for persistent misgovernment; 
the tenor of editorials in the Madrid press 
and the admissions of men like Campos— 
all indicate that the end of the war is near, 
and that, after the fall of Santiago, pres- 
sure internal and external to bring about 
capitulation will become irresistible. 

As we go to press the American and 
Spanish forces are ranged in line of bat- 
tle within a few miles of Santiago. Dur: 
ing the past week the 16,000 regular army 
troops and two regiments of volunteers, 
led by General Shafter, have been landed 
on Cuban soil, with greater celerity and 
less loss of life and property than could 
have been anticipated by the most san- 
guine, the execution of the maneuver call- 
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ing forth the admiration of European mili- 
tary experts and critics. Not until the 
heavy siege guns are landed and in place 
on the hills already captured by the Amer- 
icans can the decisive conflict begin, in 
which, the navy and army co-operating, 
the Spaniards, no matter how desperate 
their resistance, will be defeated. That 
they will fight desperately and inflict con- 
siderable damage upon our troops has been 
demonstrated already, the fight at La Qua- 
sina, near Sevilla, southeast of Santiago, 
on the 24th bringing considerable loss to 
the officers and rank and file of the First 
Regular and Fenth Regular Cavalry, 
First Volunteer Cavalry Regiments and 
the Rough Riders, led by Colonel Wood 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt. Cav- 
alry men, compelled to fight on foot 
through tropical thickets, might be for- 
given if they faltered when ambushed 
and overwhelmed by the fire of foes 
whose use of smokeless powder made it 
difficult to locate them. But they did 
not falter, and the valor and disci- 
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pline of the Americans enabled their 
leaders to rally them and to ultimately 
defeat the Spanish. That Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., grandson of President Grant’s emi- 
nent Secretary of State of that name, 
should have been the first man killed in 
this conflict is a peculiar coincidence, in 
view of the connection which that states- 
man had with Spain in dealing with the 
Virginius affair. Of the commanders ap- 
pointed by the President from the ranks 
of participants in the Civil War who had 
become civilians, Gen. Joseph Wheeler of 
Georgia, the renowned Confederate cav- 
alry leader, is the first to go into action. 
His report on the fatalities at the battle 
of La Quasina puts the dead at twen- 
ty-two and the wounded at between sev- 
enty and eighty. 

The third expedition to Manila sailed 
from San Francisco on the 27th, with Gen- 
eral Merritt on board. When it arrives 
at Manila he will assume authority con- 
ferred upon him by the President, acting 
as commander-in-chief, and he will be- 
come military governor of the Philippines 
so soon as Manila is captured. Latest re- 
ports from Manila indicate no change in 
the situation. 


Germany, the United States and the Philippines 
Official advices from Berlin to Washing- 
ton indicate that Germany has no in- 
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tention of meddling with the situation at 
Manila. A sufficient reason, if there were 
no others, was that given by a German 
cabinet official last week, “Spain is a 
corpse, and Germany does not befriend 
corpses.”” Reports to the contrary pre- 
sumably originate with Spanish sympa- 
thizers on the Continent, who are endeav- 
oring to bring about frietion between the 
United States and other European pow- 
ers. Admiral Dewey might have deemed 
it best in certain contingencies to author- 
ize marines from vessels of foreign pow- 
ers to land at Manila and aid in preserv- 
ing order and protecting foreigners had 
Manila three weeks ago needed such pro- 
tection. But he now has 3,500 American 
soldiers at his command, and all necessity 
for such interference probably has passed 
by. Should Germany, however, decide to 
interfere it will be well for her to count 
the cost. Admiral Dewey struck the 
right note when with perfect grace he 
said to Prince Henry, Emperor Wil- 
liam’s brother, as the American fleet was 
leaving Asiatic waters for Manila, in 
response to Prince Henry’s remark, “I 
will send my ships to Manila to see that 
you behave,” “I shall be delighted, but 
permit me to caution your Highness to 
keep your ships from between my guns 
and the enemy.” The United States will 
brook no interference by Germany or any 
other power. The letter of Carl Schurz 
to Die Nation of Berlin will help much in 
opening the eyes of the German people to 
the impolicy of what he calls “the ma- 
‘levolent antipathy of the German press 
toward America,’”’ an antipathy which, 
he declares, the German-Americans con- 
sider ‘‘not only painful, but inexplicable.” 
He frankly declares that “the German 
citizens of the United States have retained 
warm sympathy for the old Fatherland, 
but if our consanguineous friends intend 
to eradicate this sympathy they could not 
find better means than such groundless 
abuse of the American people. German- 
Americans are proud of their new father- 
land, and know how to appreciate its ad- 
vantages and great qualities. Now that 
war is going on they stand with their new 
country. Its friends are their friends and 
its enemies are their enemies.” 


As to Imperialism 

Of the many curious changes in the 
social and political outlook wrought by 
the war with Spain none is more strik- 
ing than the accord of Mr. Bryan and 
ex-President Cleveland in opposition to 
territorial expansion by the United States 
and their substantial agreement with 
Samuel J. Tilden. It yet remains to 
be seen whether the Democrats will 
enter the next presidential campaign 
reiterating in substance the Chicago 
platform of 1896 and joining with it oppo- 
sition to annexation. If they should do 
this Mr. Bryan would seem to be the 
logical party leader and presidential 
candidate. If, however, the rank and 
file and the leaders desire to drop the 
issue of free silver and make anti-imperi- 
alism the dominant issue, Mr. Cleveland 
may emerge again as the leader of the 
party. In such event many conserva- 
tive Republicans and many Independents 
would follow his leadership. It is a sig- 
nificant sign of changed political condi- 
tions that Speaker Reed of the House 
of Representatives, the ablest of living 
Republican leaders, who is opposed to 
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Hawaiian annexation and territorial ex- 
pansion, failed to receive the support 
of his Republican constituents on this 
matter at their recent congressional con- 
vention, whereas the Democrats of the 
same district in their convention, just 
held, indorsed his attitude. The Ohio 


- Republican convention, in session last 


week, as a matter of course, indorsed 
Hawaiian annexation, but it made no ex- 
plicit deliverance on the subject of re- 
taining Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, contenting itself with the state- 
ment that it trusted to the wisdom 
and discretion of the Administration. 
The Vermont Republican State conven- 
tion adopted a resolution calling for the 
immediate construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal and its ownership by the United 
States, and, without a dissenting vote, it 
declared that no territory won from Spain 
by force of arms should be returned to 
her. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s position, so 
far as it can be gleaned from his address 
at the Lawrenceville preparatory school 
last week, seems to be this: the intelli- 
gent patriot is justified nowin demanding 
a statement of reasons for such a change 
in our policy and conduct as is advocated, 
and this, too, without subjecting the 
questioner to the charge of either igno- 
rance or lack of patriotism. A ‘‘com- 
prehensive explanation of the conditions 
which make our acquisition of new and 
distant territory either justifiable, pru- 
dent or necessary ”’ must be made by the 
President and Congress before it can 
have the sanction of the real rulers of the 
country—namely, the people. While not 
a “peace at any price man,’ it is appar- 
ent that ex-President Cleveland foresees 
a time in the future, when the war is 
over, when as a people we shall need to 
reveal a ‘“‘steady and uncompromising 
moral courage which, unmoved by clamor 
and undisturbed by the excitement of 
triumph, will demand the things that 
true American citizenship believes to be 
right, just and safe,” and of such things, 
rulership over alien races and dominion in 
tropical climes, it is easy to see, are not 
included in the ex-President’s catalogue. 
A National Bankruptcy Bill 

The adoption by the Senate last week, 
by a vote of 43 to 13, of the conference 
report on the National Bankruptcy Bill 
makes it almost certain that before Con- 
gress adjourns we shall have a law reme- 
dying abuses which reformers have been 
endeavoring to correct for nearly a score 
of years. The chief opposition to a na- 
tional bankruptcy law has come from the 
South and West, where planters and farm- 
ers have been very unwilling to become 
involuntary subjects of bankruptcy law, 
and where there is much objection to the 
position that failure to pay debts is in 
itself a ground for bankruptcy. The bill 
just adopted by the Senate is a compro- 
mise which, while containing some crudi- 
ties and imperfections, nevertheless is a 
long step forward. For its enactment 
the public is especially indebted to Sena- 
tors Hoar of Massachusetts and Nelson 
of Minnesota, and to Hon. George W. 
Ray of the Twenty-sixth New York Dis- 
trict. Senator Hoar, in speaking of the 
bill, says that it ‘‘will enable from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 bankrupts to get on their 
feet again; that it will enable manufac- 
turers and merchants to get a fair divi- 
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sion of their debtor’s property; and it 
will prevent a great deal of fraud, em- 
bezzlement and wasteful dealing with 
property.” 
Affairs Abroad 

The people of England are profoundly 
interested in the apparent growth of im- 
perialistic sentiment in this country, and 
they are awaiting with keenest interest 


the aspect or phase which it may take... 


Their sympathy with the idea and their 
pleasure in the outcome will be affected 
somewhat by the position which we take 
—if we take any—relative to freedom of 
trade in our new possessions. Economic 
conditions in this country and the pres- 
ent relative volume of our imports and 
exports indicate clearly that it will be 
impossible for the Republican party here- 
after to place as much emphasis upon 
protectionism as they have in the past. 
The rapid growth of the Anglo-American 
Committee in London, which is charged 
with responsibility for furthering by all 
legitimate means the growth of fraternal 
relations between the United States and 
Great Britain, is phenomenal, and the 
variety of interests represented and the 
high social standing and political influ- 
ence of those who are joining are so re- 
markable that itis fair to say that noth- 
ing like it has ever been known in history. 
Party lines are ignored, and no ministry 
could live for a day which dared to with- 
stand any proposition this representative 
body might indorse. The by-election at 
East Herts indicates the drift of the tide 
toward the leaderless Liberal party, and 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s slashing 
attack upon the Established Church for 
its league with the Conservative party 
will strengthen his hold upon the free 
churchmen of England and add to their 
predisposition to fight loyally in the Lib- 
eral ranks. Reports from South Africa 
indicate that Cecil Rhodes’s power is wan- 
ing with the electors of Cape Colony. 

No one has yet. been found able to con- 
struct and lead a French ministry. The 
iniquities of the Dreyfus case persist in 
coming to the surface and cry for rectifica- 
tion and at the same time they make cer- 
tain combinations impossible that other- 
wise might have been effected. Opinion 
in foreign capitals is quite unanimous in 
the conviction that stormy days lie just 
ahead for the French people. President 
Faure, who hitherto has escaped censure, 
is not without opponents now, who do 
not hesitate to assail his reputation. The 
whole truth about the Dreyfus matter 
has yet to be revealed formally, and when 
it is the present pleasant relations be- 
tween Russia and France may not con- 
tinue, and France and Germany may be 
nearer collision than they have been at 
any time since their last meeting at arms. 
Fortunately Great Britain and France 
have adjusted their dispute as to African 
territory along the Niger, and their rela- 
tions are less strained than they were a 
month ago. The result of the second bal- 
loting in Germany for members of the 
new Reichstag indicates a decided weak- 
ening of the agrarian strength, a marked 
decrease of the socialistic representation 
in the cities and an equally surprising 
gain of socialist members in the rural 
districts. Where the Socialists have lost 
they have lost to Radicals rather than to 
Conservatives, and hence the result, as a 
whole, indicates that the Reichstag will 
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not be much more amenable to the 
wishes and dictates of the imperious 
emperor than the body which has just 
been dissolved. 

As to the future policy of British admin- 
istrators in India, with respect to a 
monetary standard, there is by no means 
agreement of opinion even among those 
who are monometallists, and the outlook 
for India in many ways is far from as- 
suring. The Spectator, in a notable re- 
cent editorial, has called attention to the 
portentous increase of population now 
that war and famine have ceased to do 
their work of extermination. It is easy 
to conceive of palliative measures, but 
remedial measures are not so patent. 
The fact that Marquis Ito, after a brief 
return to power as prime minister of 
Japan, has resigned his office and advised 
the emperor to admit frankly that gov- 
ernment through responsible parties has 
come to stay in Japan, and has urged him 
to organize his next body of advisers on 
that basis, is a most significant indication 
of changed conditions in Japan. Mar- 
quis Ito is said to have named Count 
Okuma as a suitable and worthy succes- 
sor. 

NOTES 

Riots in Oshkosh, Wis., caused by attacks 
of union wood-workers on non-union work- 
men, and the call upon the State militia to 
preserve order have reminded the nation that 
strife in the industrial field persists simulta- 
neously with the international conflict. 


The splendid corps of scientific servants of 
the Government are contributing not a little 
to the success of the nation and the safety of 
the soldiers and sailors. All the study dur- 
ing past years of the problems of naval strat- 
egy, all the plotting and charting of the West 
Indian waters, all the tests of ordnance and 
explosives, all the analyses of food supplies, 
all the discoveries of surgery and medicine 
are now bearing fruit. A call has just gone 
forth for volunteers, trained scientists, who 
will serve on a West Indian weather bureau 
observation corps, whose duty it will be to 
watch on the Windward Islands and South 
American coast for and give warning of the 
approach of the hurricanes which at this 
time of year sweep over the waters in and 
around Cuba and Porto Rico. The $75,000 
which Congress will appropriate for the serv- 
ice will be very cheap insurance for a fleet 
worth hundreds of millions. 





In Brief 


Commencement concludes care. Rest re- 
mains. 





Williams College gives the degree of A. M. 
to Mr. Samuel Johnson of Boston, and Mt. 
Holyoke to Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago. 
Both are masters of the art of giving aid to 
Christian education. 





If George Dewey, LL. D., should ever visit 
the institution which has appropriated him 
as an alumnus, he will probably feel as did 
W. S. Gilbert, the author of famous operas, 
when he found himself in a company of clergy- 
men—“ like a lion in a den of Daniels.’’ 





The Universalist Leader tells of a Metho- 
dist bishop who objects to such preaching as 
this: ‘‘ Brethren, you must repent, as it were, 
and be converted in a measure, or you will be 
damned to some extent.’’ We don’t wonder at 
the objection. This appears to us to be genu- 
ine Universalist preaching. 





What do ministers do for recreation in sum- 
mer? A recent book professes to tell what 
are the popular amusements of the English 
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clergy. Some of them are bicycling, garden- 
ing, croquet, tennis, golf, football, whist, 
making out pedigrees and novel reading. 
After all, ministers at play are much like 
other people at play. 


Many students have received prizes during 
the last few days, and some colleges also. 
Nearly all have had to work hard to win, but 
they have gained more than money. None 
bave secured more than Mt. Holyoke, includ- 
ing students, alumne, faculty and Dr. Pear- 
sons. The devotion to the college developed 
this year is worth more than the $200,000. 





The conferences at Northfield, Mass., are 
open to every one, though they are arranged 
for special classes. There is a hall which 
seats 2,500. At the Students’ Conference 
places will be reserved for students and at the 
Y. W. C. A. Conference places for women. 
But there is room and welcome for all, and 
accommodations are provided at reasonable 
rates. 





Sex ranks above scholarship in the Rutgers 
(N. J.) preparatory school. Miss Irene Mason 
of the graduating class, daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister of Metuchen, has stood first in 
scholarship during the entire course. But the 
faculty decided that girls cannot win honors 
in that school, and awarded the prize and 
scholarship to a boy. We suggest for the art 
department of that school the usual statue of 
Justice, blindfold but wearing trousers. 





Swami Vivekananda tells his countrymen in 
India that when in the United States “‘ scarcely 
could | go to a meeting or a society but I found 
three-quarters of the women present had turned 
out their husbands and children.’’(!) The 
Swami evidently did not discover that the 
females who so eagerly listened to his tran- 
scendental nonsense were of a peculiar class 
and—thank heaven !—by no means numerous 
or typical American women. 





On Wednesday morning of this week the 
National Council train starts West on its jour- 
ney of more than 3,000 miles with its load of 
delegates for Portland. At the same time the 
Cunard steamship Catalonia turns eastward 
on its shorter journey to London, carrying the 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention. Messengers of the Prince of Peace 
will put a girdle round the earth in their jour- 
neys on his business this summer. 





Of Harvard’s graduating class of 408 men 
only twelve expect to enter the Christian min- 
istry, precisely the same number as expect to 
become journalists. This indicates a change 
in the relative attractiveness of the two call- 
ings since 1850. If the dozen journalists are 
as high idealed and as truly Christian as the 
twelve clergymen will be supposed to be, they 
will produce better newspapers than Harvard’s 
most prominent present representatives in the 
journalistic profession in New York city. 





The world moves! A memorial window to 
Edwin Booth, the eminent actor and high- 
minded gentleman, was unveiled in a Chris- 
tian church in New York city last week. 
John La Farge is the artist, and the inscrip- 
tion below the figure of the medieval histri- 
onic student is the quotation from Hamlet 
which Booth once said he most desired as an 
epitaph: 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. 





Episcopalians seem to be diligently search- 
ing Roget’s Thesaurus for a name which shall 
be all-inclusive. The fact is that other sects 
have pretty much exhausted that class of 
words. Christian, Disciple, Catholic, Union 
are all appropriated. There is a Church of 
God and a Church of Christ and a Catholic 
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Apostolic Church. There are United Brethren. 
Episcopalians seem to be inclined to settle 
down on The American Catholic Church. But 
they would soon tire of it. It is too narrow. 
We suggest The Universal Church of All 
Worlds. For a wonder no body has yet appro- 
priated that title. 

It is a common fallacy that one needs insur- 
ance against accidents in traveling but is safe 
when at home. Last year twenty-seven per- 
sons claimed indemnity from one insurance 
company for injuries received in tumbling over 
furniture, mostly while hunting for water or 
matches at night in their bedrooms; while 
twenty-eight persons called for payments 
from the same company on account of hurts 
from slipping on a wet bathroom floor. Three 
persons who sought safety by staying in bed 
were killed because they chose folding beds, 
which shut them in and smothered them. 





A minister has applied to the governor of 
Iowa for a chaplaincy, promising that, if ap- 
pointed, he will wage war against rum, Roman- 
ism and rebellion. The Christian Advocate 
thinks that this man, like the late Dr. Bur- 
chard, would ride one too many hobbies be- 
ginning with R. No doubt he wants to joina 
cavalry regiment. But he seems not to have 
realized that the army was organized to wage 
war against Spain. We have known some 
ministers so devoted to fighting those three 
R’s that they quite seemed to forget that they 
had been ordained to preach the gospel of 
Christ. 





One Christopher Foster, preaching at Oxford 
University, Oct. 24, 1632, prayed thus during 
the service: ‘‘ Sweet Jesus we desire thee, ani 
humbly increase [sic] thy divine Majesty to 
inspire the Curranto-makers with the Spirit of 
truth, that one may know when to praise thy 
blessed and glorious name and when to pray 
unto thee; for we often praise and laud thy 
holy name for the King of Sweden’s victories 
and afterwards we hear that there is no such 
thing, and we often times pray unto thee to 
relieve the same King in his distresses, and 
we likewise hear that there is no such cause.”’ 
Apparently the journalists of the seventeenth 
century were not unlike those of the nine- 
teenth. 





Presbyterians have lowered their standard 
of education for the ministry as much as Con- 
gregationalists. A writer in The Interior says 
that in the last six years that denomination 
has received about 600 ministers by short cuts 
or “‘side doors,’’ some of whom have not had 
even a common school education. He adds: 


Every year we repeat the same speeches in 
the General Assembly about ‘‘an educated 
ministry,” and pass some resolutions which 
make the front door still more narrow; but 
quietly we have a carpenter at work on the 
side entrance, and then to those who have 
well-founded personal objections to a college 
and seminary course we “tip the wink,” and 
they slip around to the other door—and there 
is ‘“‘no fuss made about it.” 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Pilot (Irish Roman Catholic) opposes 
imperialism and the Anglo-American alliance: 
‘* When, if ever, that alliance is consummated, 
good-by to American independence and to the 
world’s hope of human freedom.” 

Z. Swift Holbrook, in a startling article in 
the July Bibliotheca Sacra, sets forth the 
venality of the Illinois judiciary and Chicago 
tax assessors. He frankly asserts that if hon- 
est business men in Chicago do not get some 
relief, if courts continue to turn deaf ears to 
the pleas of outraged taxpayers, then they 
will resort to violence, organize a ‘‘Hemp 
Club, and elect a few men honorary members,”’ 
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Prof. J. T. Hatfield of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, just home from a period of study in 
Germany and Great Britain, pours forth his 
soul in the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
vehemently denouncing American “ yellow ”’ 
journalism. To the self-respecting journal- 
ists of the country he says: ‘“‘If I were an 
editor I should use the important influence of 
my position to rally the young men of the 
State for a revival of civic patriotism—less 
thrilling than the sphere of military en- 
deavor, but calling for more downright hero- 
ism and faith and devotion. I confess that in 
coming home from Germany and England, 
with their enlightened and efficient city ad- 
ministrations, which not only care for the 
material health and cleanliness of the people, 
but are bringing art with all its humanizing 
and ennobling energy into the range of every- 
day existence, and which are suppressing the 
unsightly and the injurious, I am humiliated 
to find what type of men my own State [Tlli- 
nois] selects as its highest representatives.” 

ABROAD 


The Speaker commends highly the com- 
mentary on the nature and growth of the 
English constitution written by Prof. Jesse 
Macy of Iowa College and just published. 

Mr. John Morley, having recently intimated 
that acquaintance with literature caused con- 
tent and good humor to abound, the Spectator 
admirably counters upon him in an editorial 
on Literature or Tolerance. The only class 
of books which it will admit aids a man to be- 
come serene are those in which “literature 
and religion blend into one all but perfect 
whole. The Confessions of Augustine, the 
Imitation, the English Bible, will do for men 
what literature pure and simple will never 
do. ... The people of Arbroath may read 
from now to the Greek Kalends without being 
necessarily on better terms than they are now 
—though we hope these terms are excellent. 
If they are, the old ‘ha’ Bible’ of which Burns 
speaks has more to do with it than all the 
literature of Scotland.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Observer says he sees ‘“‘few signs that Ger- 
many will choose the friendship of America 
and England. Her attitude in the present 
struggle between Spain and the United States 
is a very pitiable and ignoble one, indicating 


.sympathy with tyranny, with whatever is 


retrograde, rather than with the forces and 
the ideas which must rule the future.” 

The Spectator, in a suggestive article on 
American Social Forces, concludes thus: ‘‘ The 
schoolmaster and the preacher are, in short, 
the two factors held in highest esteem, and 
these, when America ‘finds her soul,’ will 
always be found topmost in her social fabric, 
the real unacknowledged aristocracy of Amer- 
ican life. So long as this remains true, the 
vessel of American democracy may be beaten 
about by the fierce tempests which must come, 
-but she will not go under.’’ 

The June Contemporary Review is notable 
for an article by Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, 
in which he considers whether it be true that 
evangelical Christianity is waning. He de- 
nies it. He points out some of the mistakes 
of the older evangelical orthodoxy: ‘‘ Not con- 
tent with insisting that the Bible is the Word 
of God, evangelical orthodoxy has committed 
itself to a theory of verbal inspiration with all 
its surrounding difficulties—difficulties which 
the higher criticism has recently shown to be 
all but insuperable. It has not only con- 
tended, and rightly contended, for the doctrine 
of retribution, but it has wrought it out into a 
theory of eternal punishment, whose details 
have been derived from Dante rather than 
from the writers of the New Testament... . 
It will hardly be denied—first, that these dog- 
mas have been extremely unpopular; second, 
that the identification of evangelicalism with 
them has been singularly unfortunate for it- 
self ; and third, that the decay of faith in these 
special tenets has, though very unjustly, been 
regarded as the sign of the waning of evan- 
gelicalism itself.’ 
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The Seminaries and the Churches 


It is often said that the theological 
seminaries and the churches are not so 
intimately bound together as they were 
a generation or more ago. This judg- 
ment may or may not be well founded. 
It is difficult to weigh a sentiment, or to 
be sure that it signified more or less for 
those who are dead than it does for us. 
But all will admit that the sense of unity 
in life and aim in our churches and 
seminaries is not so strong as it should 
be. The practical question is, How can 
we strengthen it ? 

It is manifest that, if the seminaries 
are to retain and increase the vital inter- 
est of the churches in them, they must 
lay emphasis upon that aim and ideal of 
a seminary which commends itself to the 
churches. With the growth of learning 
among the people and the broader con- 
ception of the functions of a Christian 
minister the seminaries have found it 
necessary to enlarge their faculties and 
their curricula. This tendency has led 
two or three seminaries to announce the 
purpose to become theological universi- 
ties. There may be a place for such uni- 
versities, and the effort made to fill it 
will be watched with interest. But to 
attain that position the ideal of a semi- 
nary must be sacrificed to the ideal ofa 
university. The ultimate, controlling 
aim of a university is to impart knowl- 
edge. It must choose the members of 
its faculty simply because their attain- 
ments, aptitudes and character fit them 
to lead in scientific investigations. It 
must admit as students all applicants 
whose gifts and previous education and 
habits fit them to pursue the sciences 
taught. To calla school a university and 
then demand that its instructors be mem- 
bers of certain specified churches, or of 
any church, and that its graduates should 
expect, in general, to use their learning 
in a particular calling would seem ab- 
surd and contradictory. A theological 
semivary, on the other hand, has a purely 
practical and relatively narrow aim. It 
aims to prepare men for the ministry of 
the gospel. It is legitimate, indeed it 
seems necessary, that it should have even 
@ narrower aim than this—that it should 
concentrate its efforts upon preparing 
men for churches of one denomination or 
for denominations which are closely 
affiliated. A seminary which strives to 
train men for Trinitarian and Unitarian, 
Catholic and Protestant pulpits will prob- 
ably fail in its purpose. It certainly 
ought not to expect, or even desire, any 
intimate relation with the churches. 
That must fetter and not aid it in the 
work which it has chosen to do. 

Moreover, the ideal which rules a school 
is its most potent educational force. The 
ideal of a university is the simple love of 
knowledge. It inspires to the search for 
truth and is satisfied when truth is mas- 
tered. The ideal which should rule a the- 
ological seminary is not the passion to 
know the truth, but to use it for the re- 
demption and edification of men. When 
Jesus called his disciples to the school of 
Christ he said, “Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.” He did not 
say, I will impart to you sound learn- 
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ing, or, I will teach you broad views 
of truth. Times and conditions have 
changed, but this must still and ever be 
the ideal of a school which aims to fit 
men for the ministry of the gospel. Its 
students should be trained in unselfish- 
ness, in integrity of thought and purpose, 
in intellectual and moral courage, in en- 
thusiasm for humanity, in consecration 
to God. These things cannot, indeed, be 
taught in lectures, or published in the 
courses of study, or advertised as an 
attraction to the seminary. To make 
such use of them is to make them unreal 
and contemptible. But teachers and stu- 
dents can unite to make this the ruling 
ideal of the school, though the more real 
and potent it is the less they may boast 
of it. This does not mean, however, that 
the effort should be made to develop those 
ardent religious feelings to which the 
name spirituality is often limited. In 
general, these feelings are out of place in 
a seminary, just as the ardor of battle 
would be inappropriate and unreal in a 
military school. The cultivation of calm, 
steadfast devotion to the country, and of 
courage and subordination, and the care- 
ful practice of the arts of war best fit the 
soldier for the hour of battle. Thus the 
Christian soldier gains the best equipment 
for ardent service by the cultivation of 
calmness, integrity and industry. 

’ But a school is, after all, first and last 
a place for learning, and for the training 
of those powers and virtues which rule 
in the intellectual life. We need, perhaps 
more than in former days, a truly edu- 
cated ministry. Problems are pressing 
upon the thought of the church and the 
world which cannot be solved by mere 
zeal. They must be wrought out by men 
who have gathered knowledge and have 
been taught to think and to weigh argu- 
ments. The leaders of the church must 
command the respect of sincere, thought- 
ful men, or they will lose the respect of 
allmen. Not only the centers of popula- 
tion and of intelligence, but also remote 
country parishes, need intellectual lead- 
ership from their religious guides. The 
idea that an ill-trained minister can care 
for the religious life of a parish of farm- 
ers in the New England hills or upon the 
Western prairies is a dangerous heresy. 
He can dv less good and more harm there 
than he can in a village or city, where he 
can be weighed and measured and his 
blunders corrected. Millerism, Mormon- 
ism and similar errors find their most 
congenial soil, and produce their worst 
fruits, in country neighborhoods. Now 
such errors always rest upon some theory 
of religion or some scheme for interpret- 
ing Scripture. A bright, fluent propa- 
gandist encamps in a community in which 
an ignorant or indolent minister has 
droned his dull sermons, or repeated his 
vapid platitudes, for months or years. 
The people are hungry for something 
which will stimulate thought, and they 
find itin the new comer. A man may in- 
deed graduate from a college and semi- 
nary and still be stupid and indolent, 
but surely to follow rigid courses of 
study till one is twenty-five years old is 
something of a safeguard. If it ie impos- 


sible, as is often said, to fill these small 
and remote fields with thoroughly trained 
men, we ought, certainly, to be able to 
find year by year, in seminaries which 
have the right ideal, a few young men 
who are ready to enter these fields for at 
least a few years of service. Such men 
would be gaining the best possible train- 
ing for the larger work which may await 
them, and if they are earnest and gener- 
ous men their quickening and uplifting 
influence will be felt by less favored min- 
isters and churches in all the vicinity in 
which they labor. 

If this is the true ideal of a theological 
seminary and of the spirit which it should 
cultivate in its relation with the churches, 
it is manifest that the ideal can be real- 
ized only as the churches rally about it. 
Our traditions and our theory of church 
order forbid the establishment of any 
formal, legal connection between the 
churches and seminaries. But for that 
very reason the relation may be the more 
intimate, cordial and influential. The 
seminaries are always open to inspection, 
the lecture-rooms are free to all, and 
nothing is done inacorner. They desire 
the intelligent interest of all their constit- 
uency, of all ministers and interested 
laymen and especially of their own grad. 
uates. Sometimes brethren who have 
come to fear that a seminary is not ful- 
filling its true ideal are tempted to with- 
draw and stand off and criticise. Some- 
times instructors in these seminaries may 
be too sensitive to such criticism, too quick 
to resent it, too anxious to defend them- 
selves. There is a more excellent way— 
the way of fraternal interest, of Christian 
patience and confidence and of mutual 
helpfulness. The seminaries cannot live 
without the churches and the churches 
cannot thrive without the seminaries. It 
is sound policy and Christian duty for 
them to stand together and to cultivate 
to the utmost their mutual acquaintance 
and to cherish interest, respect and affec- 
tion for one another. 





Quiet Talks with Earnest Peo- 
ple in My Study 
BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XI, MONEY 


Money is my theme. It is a delicate 
subject—for a minister. Other men may 
talk about it, but not a minister. If he 
talks about it he is mercenary and worldly- 
minded! But a minister thinks about 
money. He cannot help it. God has 
made money a part of his world. He has 
ordained that money shall play a prom- 
inent part in all human life. Clergymen, 
like other mortals, cannot live without it. 
It is not disgraceful, therefore, for a min- 
ister to earn money and spend it and talk 
about it. What God has made necessary 
let no man call unclean. If ministers 
had discussed church finance more frankly 
laymen would now understand it better 
than they do. Subjects too delicate for 
discussion gather round them a mass of 
spontaneous and erroneous opinion. Er- 
roneous opinion concerning matters of 
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moment cripples the church and blocks 
the progress of the kingdom. 

The salary of the minister is not an 
alms but a debt. This is fundamental 
Unless a church grasps this all its after 
life is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
A minister is not a beneficiary or a 
pauper or a beggar. He is a laborer, and 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. To give 
him donations and discounts is to demor- 
alize the man and degrade his office. His 
salary is a debt, and, like all debts, it 
should be paid fully, promptly, ungrudg- 
ingly. A church which holds back a dol- 
lar of its pastor’s salary is a rogue. If 
there were a penitentiary for roguish 
churches it would be full. An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God; a dishon- 
est church is the crowning work of the 
devil. A minister does wrong in allow- 
ing a church to impose upon him. A 
church which cheats must be disciplined. 
If, after repeated offenses, it refuses to 
repent he should shake off the dust of his 
feet against it. 

It is well to pay the minister liberally. 
A church cannot afford to do otherwise. 
If church officials drive a hard bargain 
and secure a man at the lowest possible 
figure, they lose more than they gain. A 
niggardly financial policy will wreck any 
church. The question should be not how 
little shall we pay, but how much. “There 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” Even deacons 
feel mean after they have higgled a week 
about the pastor’s salary. It takes the 
heart out of a preacher to feel that he is 
preaching to skinflints. 

The average minister is not paid gener- 
ously. Unless a man is sought after by 
several churches his salary is almost sure 
to be small. If sought after, his salary 
goes up, not because of Christian liberal- 
ity, but because of ecclesiastical competi- 
tion. The average clergyman is under- 
paid. Often a faithful man works hard 
for years for small pay, and men of large 
income in the congregation allow him to 
do it. But when a call comes from some 
other church then the brethren come to 
their senses and offer to do what they 
should have done years before. Such 
action is contemptible. It should be re- 
sented by every minister who has self- 
respect. No church should offer to ad- 
vance its minister’s salary when he is 
considering a call to another parish. Such 
an offer isa bribe—if from a church which 
has long imposed uponits minister because 
he was too modest to protest, it comes too 
late; if from a sudden spasm of enthusi- 
asm the church is stirred to offer more 
than its resources warrant, its folly should 
be resisted. A minister’s heart is made 
glad by a people who are generous, not by 
a people who are shrewd bidders at an 
auction. A church at all times should pay 
its pastor up to the level of its ability. 

But the chief cause of inadequate sal- 
aries is not depravity, but lack of consid- 
eration. Laymen are too busy to put 
themselves in their pastor’s place and 
reason out his needs. There is nothing 
more amusing than the way the average 
layman reasons out a minister’s “‘neces- 
sary expenses ’’ and calculates the amount 
he can save. The man in the moon could 
probably calculate better. A mechanic 
lives on a certain amount a week. Why 
should not the ministerdo the same? Be- 
cause he is a public character and the 
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mechanic is not. A minister must live in 
public. He owes duties to the community 
which it costs money to discharge. He 


‘cannot live where he pleases or dress as 


he pleases or order his life as he pleases. 
His position necessitates expenses which 
other men can escape. His grocer’s bill— 
if he is hospitable—is double that of the 
average man in his congregation. To 
preach well he must eat more than beef- 
steak. He must eat books straight through 
the year. He should be allowed at least 
$100 a year for his library. Thrice or quad- 
ruple that amount is not extravagant. 
To expect a man to preach fresh and juicy 
sermons while withholding from him nutri- 
tious mental food is cruel. A lean library 
means a scrawny preacher. 

A vacation costs money. Many a 
clergyman stays at home the year round 
because he cannot afford to take his fam- 
ily eut of town, or, if he goes, he preaches 
in other pulpits every Sunday to pay his 
traveling and hotel expenses. This is not 
right. There are a few men, to be sure, 
who will preach every Sunday during 
their vacation, no matter what their sal- 
ary may be, but how is it with your min- 
ister? Why does he preach through his 
vacations ? 

You cannot know all the channels 
through which a clergyman’s salary tric- 
kles away. He owes duties to his denom- 
ination, and every council, conference or 
convention he attends makes demands 
upon his purse. You cannot know the 
cases of need he meets continually, many 
of which it is impossible to escape. Peo- 
ple whose names you would never guess 
come to him for assistance. In fixing the 
minister’s salary a generous sum should 
be added for the express purpose of meet- 
ing just suck demands. To expose a man 
to incessant calls for help and furnish 
him no funds with which to meet these 
calls is an act of short-sightedness as fre- 
quent as it is lamentable. Any man 
worthy to be your pastor may be trusted 
with a salary liberal enough to enable 
him to be generous toward the needy in- 
dividuals and deserving causes which have 
a reasonable claim upon him as your rep- 
resentative and head. In short, the 
necessary expenses of a clergyman are 
unique. His table, his correspondence, 
his library, his travel, his benevolence all 
eat up money with incredible swiftness, 
and this should be borne in mind when 
the vote on the pastor’s salary is taken. 





Preparing for Nashville, ’98 
BY REV. W. P. LANDERS 


Every delegate and visitor at the great 
Nashville C. E. convention must make 
some preparation for the meetings if they 
expect to profit by them. 

It is necessary that thought be given 
to the physical. The best results will be 
obtained only as this is recognized. A 
few days’ rest just before you start South 
will be a wonderful help in that direc- 
tion. Otherwise the convention will be a 
weariness to the flesh. The close rela- 
tion of the body to the man emphasizes it. 

There should be a mental preparation. 
Think your brightest thoughts in these 
pre-conventiondays. Stay upon the moun- 
tain with ideal and highest resolve. Read 
the Bible often; it is a Bible society on 
an immense scale that you are to attend. 
Keep the mind in touch with the kind of 
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life which is to be presented to you at 
Nashville. It will the better hold and 
assimilate it. Your report on returning 
will be worth far more. 

Have your plans systematized. Put 
note-book and pencils where they can be 
reached at once. Be familiar with the 
provisional program and know what you 
wish most to hear. Divide your time so 
as to get the most out of the conven- 
tion. If you are to “do the city” and 
the historic country surrounding, study 
descriptions and itineraries. Schedule 
the hours at your disposal so far as you 
can, and you will discover that fore- 
thought was wisdom. 

But more than all else make a spiritual 
preparation. Seek to come into contact 
with the spirit of God. A sweet and 
choice life will give you a remarkable 
fitness for the great truths which will be 
presented in the convention. Consecrate 
yourself for the message which God will 
send you. Use the agencies of prayer 
and service, and the Christian life will 
grow today. Illustrate the “quiet hour,” 
give your tenth! They will gain most 
from Nashville, ’98, who have lived in 
the light of Christ’s teachings, who have 
obeyed the inspirations of California, ’97. 

The best preparation for the C. E. days 
of July 6-11 is a year of real Christian 
endeavor. For one week try the effect of 
such a life focused upon the convention, 
and it will contain more for you of prac- 
tical help and spiritual blessing. 


YPS.CE 


PRAYER MEETING 

Topic, July 10-16. The Consecration of 
Ability. Hag. 2: 1-9; Mark 12: 29-31. 

This means first the recognition of the abil- 
ity which one has. Not in any spirit of con- 
ceit. Indeed, we often are really weak in 
those respects in which we conceive ourselves 
to be strong. But with a calm, frank, well- 
balanced comprehension of both our powers 
and our limitations, so that a just estimate is 
reached of what we really are and can do, 
we are equipped for service. Self-study, thor- 
ough and honest, is needed for this. 

It means next the application of ability with 
earnestness. There must be no half-hearted- 
ness, no temporary lapses into indifference 
and idling. Mere possession of ability accom- 
plishes nothing if it be not used. How many 
there are who give good evidence of power to 
do great things but whose lives are compara- 
tively fruitless, just because they will not 
exert themselves. The world is the worse for 
their neglect, and they are the worst sufferers 
from it. 

Concentration of ability and effort also is 
involved. We seldom do our best unless we 
have a distinct aim and make everything con- 
tribute to its accomplishment. Scattering fire 
seldom pays. Definiteness of purpose, in things 
spiritual as well as material, secures intensity 
of action and positiveness of results. 

More than all, the consecration of ability of 
course means using these recognized, applied, 
concentrated powers, which God has given us, 
for his sake. To make the most and best of 
them as opportunity offers is a duty to our 
Lord. It also is a grand privilege. It is doing 
what he did. It is the simplest and the most 
telling form of imitating him. 

It is surprising how often those who seem 
endowed with only small powers accomplish 
great things for Christ merely because they 
consecrate their powers heartily. Here, too, 
the victory is not so often to the strong as to 
the most loyal and zealous. This should en- 
courage us all. 

Parallel verses ; Matt. 25: 14-30; 1 Cor. 10: 31; 
Phil. 3: 13-15. 
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THE HOME 
Hymn—By the Sea 


BY HARRIET K. MUNGER 


Great God, from whom we come, to whom we go, 
Center above, and soul of all below, 

Apart from thee our lives are vanity; 

Thou art our source, our current and our sea. 


Thou art our source; Lord, fill our souls with thee, 

Till freed from self we share thy purity. 

Thou art our current; and in life’s full tide, 

Through storm or sunshine, be our strength and 
guide. 


Thou art our sea, and in that mighty main 
May we full life and perfect freedom gain ; 
Content in thine unchanged eternity, 

To find, and hold, and loose ourselves in thee. 





In planning for the 
summer vacation, 
many people forget that something more 
than a simple change of place is neces- 
sary if they would get the best results 
from the outing. To spend the time with 
the same companions with whom one is 
thrown during the rest of the year, and 
in about the same round, is not half so 
beneficial as an entirely different style of 
existence with persons quite unlike our 
home friends and acquaintances. In this 
way we gain new ideas, broaden our hori- 
zon, extend our influence, and, most im- 
portant of all, enjoy the rest which com- 
plete change alone can bring, and which 
should be the main object of every vaca- 
tion. The more heartily we enter into 
the life of the place in which we are 
temporarily staying, and the more cor- 
dially we meet our fellow-boarders or cot- 
tagers, the more satisfactory will our sum_ 
mtr be. The narrowest people and those 
who progress least in their journey 
through life are usually those who hold 
aloof from all their fellows except a 
chosen few. The broader the man, the 
more quickly does he recognize merit and 
talent in others, and the less does he fear 
injury from contact with his fellowmen. 


Change of Companions 


ie pee rm Never before in the 
Cy paar Sh ¥ world’s history has 
so much been done 

for the happiness and health of the chil- 
dren of the poor. In summer especially 
the attention of charitable organizations, 
women’s clubs, municipal authorities, as 
well as_ public-spirited individuals, is 
turned toward the little ones in city 
slums. “Country week” and fresh air 
fund benevolences are none the less nec- 
essary and popular, but only a small pro- 
portion of the youths who swarm in the 
streets and alleys of our large city can be 
given a taste of the “truly country.” 
For the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands who would never see green grass 
or expanse of blue sky but for our parks, 
we must provide privileges near at hand. 
Thus it is that summer playgrounds, out- 
of-door kindergartens, sand banks, public 
baths, open-air gymnasiums are multiply- 
ing every season, and little by little pass- 
ing out of the hands of private philan- 
thropists into the control of the munici- 
pal government. The latest boon which 
Boston has extended to her young citi- 
zens is swimming instruction in connec- 
tion with the public bathing institutions. 
Ten expert teachers have been engaged 
to give lessons at fifteen places, and it is 
estimated that 1,200 boys and girls will 
be able to take advantage of the instruc. 
tion. Bathing suits are to be furnished 
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free of charge. Such provisions for our 
future citizens are justified not only on 
hygienic and philanthropic grounds, but 
as remedial agencies which do actually 
work toward prevention of crime. 


Independence Day is 
likely to mean some- 
thing more than a 
chance to make a noise to the New York 
children who are members of the City 
History Club. This interesting organiza- 
tion comprises seventy classes, meeting 
regularly in different parts of the city for 
the study of local history, and fifty volun- 
teer teachers, some of whom have had 
normal training for the work. Perhaps 
the juvenile portion of the 700 members 
attracts most attention. Even Jewish 
and foreign born children display the 
club badge, for many philanthropic set- 
tlements in the slums have formed his- 
tory classes. No limitations are imposed 
as to age, class or condition. Young 
working men and women have shown an 
interest in the study of old New York, 
and students familiar with historic sites 
and associations have been impressed into 
service. Although only two years old, 
the City History Club has already achieved 
much, not only toward awakening inter- 
est in the past and fostering local pride 
and patriotic sentiment, but in the way 
of identifying forgotten landmarks, pre- 
paring local maps, organizing excursions 
to historic spots and publishing monthly 
the leaflets on historic New York known 
as the Half Moon series. ‘A kindergar- 
ten for citizenship” is what Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, its leader, calls the organization, 
believing that a general interest in the 
history and traditions of New York is 
one of the surest guarantees of civic im- 
provement. 


Comradeship of Girls and Boys 


BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


A Kindergarten for 
Citizenship 





“T have no trouble in regard to my 
little girl playing with other girls, but 
what shall I dv about her playing with 
boys? There are few other little girls in 
our neighborhood, and she is wild to be 
with the little boys and to do just what 
they do. She will climb fences, dig 
ditches, run races and even turn somer- 
saults, and I tell her it is not ladylike.” 

“Your little girl is not a lady. She is 
only a child.” 

“Well, I want her to be a little lady, 
and she seems to be a real tomboy.” 

“You may think it strange, but in my 
opinion you should not want her to bea 
lady, but a well-mannered child. Did 
you ever think that the burden of sex is 
put upon girls so young and so constantly 
that they are made to rebel at being 
girls? Have you not often heard a 
strong, healthy girl wish she were a boy ? 
And I want to suggest a still more seri- 
ous thought, which is that rules for either 
manners or morals should not be based 
on sex. The girl should not be restricted 
in her activities because she is a girl, 
neither should the boy be pardoned for 
rudeness because he is a boy, Strictly 
speaking, sex is a question that should 
come into consideration only when the 
child has reached the period where sex 
becomes an active force in his life. 

“The rules of conduct should be based 
on the abstract grounds of being either 
just or unjust, polite or impolite, gener- 
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ous or ungenerous, rightor wrong. There 
are no real reasons why the little girl 
may not run a race, or climb a tree or 
even turn a somersault as well as the little 
boy. She has as many muscles as he has, 
as many bones and nerves, and the same 
law of exercise governs their growth and 
development. The same potential en- 
ergy is stored up in her organization, and 
naturally explodes in bursts of activity 
which should not be checked. The rea- 
sons for checking them are found in con- 
ventional rules of conduct and in her 
style of dress. Let her be protected by 
her clothing as perfectly as is the boy and 
there are no more valid reasons for in- 
terfering with her activities than with 
his. Let her undergarments be incon- 
spicuous—a dark dress with bloomers of 
the same material—and her most acro- 
batic performances will excite no com- 
ment in the minds of the little folks.” 

“But would you let her be just as rude 
and rough as the boys?” 

“Why let the boys be rude? Here is 
the trouble with parents. They are very 
anxious to restrain the girls, but are quite 
willing to let the boys have liberty, be- 
cause ‘boys will be boys, you know’ ; that 
is, they make sex a fetter to one and an 
excuse to the other. Why not teach both 
boys and girls not to be rude or impolite ? 
Why not instruct them in the courtesy 
that will be required of them in mature 
years, instead of allowing them to acquire 
habits of rudeness that must be unlearned 
in later life ?’’ 

“In order to do that we should have to 
teach them to be ladylike and gentle- 
manly, and you object to that. If we 
teach the boys to show deference to the 
girls, that would be basing conduct on 
sex, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes; therefore I would not do it. I 
would teach politeness and kindness on 
moral grounds. I would have the boys 
kind to each other, as well as to the girls, 
and I would have the girls show polite- 
ness to the boys as well as receive it from 
them.”’ 

“Then they would be obliged to learn 
especial courtesy to women after they are 
grown. Do you not feel that boys should 
be taught to reverence womanhood ?” 

‘*Most assuredly, and to reverence man- 
hood also. But as a child I would not 
have the boy taught to base his conduct 
towards his playmates on a question of 
sex. He should treat them all as com- 
rades and, boy or girl, should be just and 
kind to them. I would teach him to rev- 
erence womanhood through special cour- 
tesy tohis mother. The boy whois taught 
to pick up his mother’s handkerchief, to 
open the door for her, to take off his hat 
to her, to place a chair for her, will not 
fail in true courtesy to all women in 
his maturity. He learns his courtesy to 
women through his reverence for mother- 
hood, and as he matures will see its ap- 
plication to all women. I would have 
tne girl taught courtesy and kindness in 
the same way, through her considerate 
care of her father, and this, conjoined 
with true politeness towards her brothers 
or boy companions, will be her guide to 


_conduct in later years.’ 


“But are you net afraid that, growing 
up in such familiar association with boys, 
she would lack in womanly reserve, and 
so be placed in a danger that does not 
come to boys?” 


— 
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“No danger from this source comes to 
a girl that does not also come to a boy. 
Both need to be taught the self-reverence 
that will be their protection. Parents 
must be aroused to see that the familiari- 
ties which threaten the safety of the girl 
are an equal menace to the safety of the 
boy. They must also be made to see that 
these familiarities are in reality suggested 
by the training that bases conduct on sex. 
Teach both boy and girl modesty because 
of self-reverence; teach them an equal 
standard of purity in thought, word and 
deed; keep their minds free from thoughts 
of sentimental or romantic association in 
childhood; let them be comrades, cour- 
teous, modest, self-respecting and each- 
other-respecting, and you will have made 
life not only more beautiful for them but 
also much safer.” 





Tiger Lilies 
How keepeth my lady the weeds from her posies, 
Allin the gay summertime! 


Why is it the rose-chafer eats not her roses 
From the song of the lark till the four-o’clock closes? 


Five fierce lily-tigers in spotted cuirasses 
She posteth at each of her green garden passes, 
And they frighten away the chafers and grasses, 
All in the gay summertime. 
—Mary E. Wilkins, in Once Upon a Time. 





The Song of Our Flag 


BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE 


We all know the circumstances under 
which the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
was written, but the history of another 
famous war song, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, is not so familiar. Few of us, in- 
deed, can even correctly repeat the words 
from beginning to end. 

It was in the War of 1812. The British 
had captured Washington, but it was 
valuable only as the seat of government, 
as it had little wealth and no trade. The 
thoughts of the conquerors soon turned 
toward the rich and prosperous city forty 
miles to the north of it, for Baltimore 
was one of the chief commercial centers 
of the young republic. Her harbor was 
alive with merchant vessels that carried 
her wares to distant parts of the world, 
the city was full of factories and shops of 
various sorts, and it was the outlet of the 
great Western country back toward the 
mountains—a region half-wilderness, but 
already producing the treasures of forest 
and field and mine. Tosecure this sturdy 
little city, the invaders argued, would be 
to enrich themselves, to gain priceless 
supplies and to deal a destructive blow at 
the American cause. So the fleet with- 
drew from Washington and approached 
Baltimore by the Chesapeake Bay and the 
Patapsco River. 

A noble, warm-hearted Maryland man 
received word that one of his friends was 
a prisoner on a British boat, and resolved 
to seek his release. Interesting, in the 
light of after events, is a letter he wrote 
to his mother telling his determination: 

... I am going in the morning to Balti- 
more to proceed in a flag vessel to General 
Ross. Old Dr. Beanes of Marlboro is taken 
prisoner by the enemy, who threaten to carry 
him off. Some of his friends have urged me 
to apply for a flag and go to try to procure his 
release. I hope to return in about eight or 
ten days, though it is uncertain, as I do not 
know where to find the fleet... . 


God bless you, my dear mother, 
F. S. Key. 
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Armed with a letter from President 
Madison, Key went with a friend, Gen- 
eral Skinner, in the cartel ship Minden, 
safe under its flag of truce, into the 
midst of the British fleet, which lay at 
the mouth of the river preparing for the 
attack upon Fort McHenry. The admiral 
agreed to release Dr. Beanes, but would 
let none of the party return to shore at 
that time lest they should give warning 
of the proposed attack, so they were 
placed on board of a British vessel and 
carefully guarded. 

The bombardment of the fort began at 
sunrise, Sept. 18, continuing through the 
day, with but one intermission. All 
night long, also, the three Americans 
heard the cannonading. The air was 
heavy with powder, shells crashed about 
them, the lurid flash of a rocket would 
light the sky for a moment, showing, 
with a gleam like lightning, the torn rig- 
ging, the flying ball, the troubled water 
and, far off through the smoke-wreaths, 
the long, low line of the fort. While the 
firing lasted, the patriots knew that it 
was holding dut, but the next shot might 
tear away the “broad stripes and bright 
stars” and demolish the stronghold. 
They could not know the result of the 
attack until the- morning light should 
make all plain, and they waited with 
sickening anxiety. 

Here it was that the song began. As 
our hero paced the deck, almost over- 
whelmed with eager suspense, the noble 
utterance came to him. He took a letter 
from his pocket and on the back jotted 
down the first rude draft of it as the 
dawn spread softly over the sky and 
showed, clearly and more clearly, the un- 
shaken defense, with the beloved flag 
above it. So in the hour of victory, out 
of the midst of the conflict, issued the 
matchless battle song—The Star-Span- 
gled Banner. 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the peril- 
ous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming— 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there ; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


From the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the 


deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence re- 


poses, 
What is that which the breeze o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream ; 
’Tis the star-spangled banner—O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

F:om the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And thus be it ever, when freeman shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desola- 
tion; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may this Heaven-res- 
cued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: “ In God is our trust’’; 
And the star-spangled banner, O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


As soon as Key reached Baltimore he 
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wrote out the song at full length. He 
showed it to his uncle, Judge Nicholson, 
one of the defenders of the fort, who was 
so pleased with it that he urged the author 
to give it to the public. A few hours 
later it was printed in handbill form and 
copies were soon circulating in all parts 
of the rejoicing city. Its meter was 
adapted to a familiar air of the time, 
Anacreon in Heaven, and the thrilling 
ode was first heard in a restaurant, next 
door to the Holliday Street Theater, where 
it was sung to a crowded assemblage of 
patriots. It was repeated in the theater 
the same night and for many nights there- 
after. Its popularity knew no bounds. 
The stirring strains were heard on every 
hand and aroused the wildest enthusiasm. 

For eighty-four years Key’s country- 
men have been singing his martial song, 
dear to their hearts for the famous vic- 
tory it commemorates, for the inspiring 
associations which cluster round it, and 
for its own remarkable force and dignity. 
The echoes of it are not likely soon to 
cease. In the United States navy it was 
recently ordered that the air should be 
played at the lowering of the flag on ship- 
board, and at the army posts a similar 
regulation provides that a bar of it be 
played each evening and morning when 
the flag is lowered or raised. In the pres- 
ent war it has been the most popular 
song and air at flag-raisings, in the con- 
cert hall and among the men on their way 
to the front. 

In Baltimore the original star-spangled 
banner, the old garrison flag that floated 
over Fort McHenry, is preserved by the 
descendants of Colonel Armistead, com- 
mander of the fort. It is time-stained 
and tattered, pierced in eleven places by 
British shot, but as long as a thread of it 
exists it will be treasured as a trophy of a 
memorable day and a famous song. 





“ Skill in Comfort’s Art” 


BY GLENWOOD 

“T wish I could do something to help 
you,’’ is too often a meaningless phrase 
when addressed to those whose hearts 
are bruised and broken by a great be. 
reavement which has wrenched the very 
foundation of life from under its victim. 
We are all honestly sorry and sympa- 
thetic in the freshness of others’ grief, 
willing to do all that humanity requires 
of needful service, and then, alas! we 
stop, forgetting that they need us even 
more later on. If itis not our own that 
has been snatched away we can feel re- 
signed, and perhaps see reasons why the 
afflicted ones should be equally so. Per- 
haps we wonder, and even criticise con- 
tinued signs of grief—such is the seeming 
heartlessness of those who have not truly 
suffered. . 

It is true that each heart must fight its 
own grief in its own way, that there is 
but little we can do to stay or sway the 
billows of affliction which threaten to 
engulf some friend or acquaintance, but 
are we not answerable if we neglect the 
little deeds that loving-kindness naturally | 
suggests, if we do not deny ourselves for 
those who suffer? The hardest thing for 
some of us to do is to give a part of our- 
selves, a portion of our valued time, to 
those whom death has left with broken 
hearts and lives. Any littleact of thought- 
fulness is then doubly appreciated. 
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“T was looking for the first time on a 
familiar range of hills which would never 
again have the same beauty for me,” said 
a frail, stricken woman. “The desolation 
of things was sweeping over me when a 
child came to me with a basket of flowers 
which some one had sent. Instead of a 
dreaded storm of tears I arranged the 
flowers.”” Their touch and the thought- 
fulness of the sender averted much. 

Here let me say if you would help your 
friend live—and life is inexorable; we 
must go on no matter how hearts may 
ache—encourage him to undertake some 
absorbing work; or if he or she has a sen- 
sible fad, which has with the turn of events 
lost its hold, do all you can to keep that 
interest alive until time helps in getting 
fresh hold on life. Happy indeed are they 
who can turn to nature for heip and heal- 
ing, for her every mood speaks of the 
divine thought and purpose.- 

The first flush of sorrow is by no means 
its heaviest touch. With sensitive, lov- 
ing souls the cross grows heavier as the 
days go on. This fact is hard for super- 
ficial people, who believe that time is a 
panacea for all human grief, to under- 
stand. I once hearda woman exclaim, at 
the sight of an unexpected rush of tears 
from a girl whose life had been desolated 
within the year, ‘Why, what on earth 
have. you got to cry about?” As if six 
months could erase the memory of a 
mother’s tenderness! Butuntilthe round 
year is full, until the changing seasons, 
with their marked days, have come and 
gone there is no respite from fresh stabs 
of pain which greet oneat every turn. It 
may be but a timely call or letter which 
tides the sufferer over an especially lonely 
hour, or help delicately given over anni- 
versary days—those bitter days which 
emphasize a loss and create a longing for 
oblivion. 

If you would soothe and comfort see to 
it that yours are not duty calls and let- 
ters done to ease your conscience alone. 
Months after my own sorrow came to me 
I was especially lonely one day and longed 
for a new face and voice to take my 
thoughts out of the old channel. A 
caller came—a graceful, educated, Chris- 
tian woman; she spent about four min- 
utes discussing the weather and other 
equally weighty matters, then arose, say- 
ing she “could not afford to waste any 
more time,” and departed. 

Empty husks are these! God often 
sends comfort from unexpected sources, 
however. “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” A poor working 
man with whom I had not even a speak- 
ing acquaintance brought me some beau- 
tiful moss—carrying it several miles in 
his hand—‘“ because he knew I liked such 
things,”’ thus delicately showing sympa- 
thy which he could not otherwise express. 





The Kitten and the War Map 


He‘came to us on the first day of May, 
so of course we named him Admiral 
Dewey. He wears a uniform of gray fur 
trimmed with white, and carries on an 
active campaign against a certain black 
cat, which has an eye upon the Admiral’s 
rations, served in the back yard three 
times a day. 

It was in the house, however, that he 
proved himself worthy of his name. The 
boy of the family has pasted to a board a 
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map of Cuba and the Atlantic coast. 
Boat-shaped bits of paper, bearing the 
names of warships, American and Span- 
ish, are pinned upon the map. The boy 
changes their positions according to the 
latest news of the fleets. One morning 
as the map lay on the library table the 
flutter of tiny paper flags erected here and 
there upon it caught the Admiral’s eye. 
There was a leap, a scramble, a scattering 
of boats and pins. Then the owner of the 
map drove the Admira] from the scene of 
action and looked to see what damage had 
been done. At Key West, at Havana, at 
Hampton Roads, the forest of pins stood 
stiffly in place, but upon the Spanish ships 
in the Caribbean Sea the Admiral’s paw 
had fallen with fatal aim. 

“Hurrah for the Admiral!’ shouted 
the boy, seeing the bent pins and torn bits 
of paper. ‘‘He has destroyed another 
Spanish fleet! ”’ K. R. F. 





Bennie Brewster’s Fourth of July 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD 


Bennie Brewster was a “Child of the 
American Revolution.”’ He belonged to 
that society in the city where he lived, 
and could trace his pedigree even further 
back than to the good Elder Brewster of 
Plymouth fame. His home was built in 
old colonia) style, with its wide fireplaces, 
tiny panes of glass in the windows anda 
brass knocker on the frontdoor. He slept 


-on a bedstead with high posts beautifully 


carved, and draped with dainty white cur- 
tains. In one corner of his room rested a 
large spinning wheel. Against the wall 
stood several fiddle-backed chairs, older 
than his dear little grandmother, who 
always wore a white kerchief folded over 
her breast and a little short-eared cap— 
looking much as the fair dame Brewster 
herself must have looked as she glided 
about the old house in Plymouth long 
ago. So there was no danger that Bennie 
would forget his ancient lineage—rather 
more danger that he might think more 
highly of it than he ought! 

Each year,since he had belonged to the 
“C. A. R.,” as he loved to call his society, 
they had had a great celebration on the 
Fourth of July. A large stage had been 
put up in the Memorial Church, the chil- 
dren had marched in to the stirring music 
of the drum and fife, while waving banners 
and rousing songs fired the blood in every 
young heart and kindled anew the patri- 
otic fire in every old one. 

Only the year before the boys had had a 
drill on the stage, all in Continental cos- 
tume. How brave they looked, with their 
glittering bayonets flashing in the light! 
And Miles Standish surely could not have 
carried himself more proudly than did 
their young captain in his three-cornered 
bat and knee breeches. And could it be 
possible that Bennie was in that drill, his 
shining black eyes immovably fixed upon 
his captain’s face, his musket in just the 
right position at every order, and a bright 
spot burning on each cheek as he felt the 
happy excitement of the occasion ? 

Yes, Bennie was there, but never again 
would his lively little feet keep time to 
the music of the fife and drum, for in a 
few days after that he was run over by a 
bicycle, and for many weeks—yes, months 
—he was shut in a hospital; and when he 
at last came back to the dear old colonial 
house and the dainty, curtained bedroom 
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one little foot was gone. Among other 
things in the quaint old room now stood 
a pair of crutches—the more pathetic be- 
cause they were so small. 

It was no wonder that his sorrowful 
mother did not speak to him of the time 
as the day drew near. She hoped he would 
forget, and wished almost that she might 
forget that picture of one year ago. 

The week before Independence Day, 
however, Bennie made his way across the 
room to the window-seat where his mother 
was sitting, and laying his little pale hand 
on her shoulder said, “I’ve been thinking 
of something, mamma. Will you say 
‘yes ’ ? ” 

“Why, my child, you know that I will 
do anything that is possible. What is 
your wish, dear? ’’ answered his mother. 

‘‘Well, you know Tuesday will be the 
Fourth.” Mrs. Brewster started as if she 
had been struck, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Bennie saw it, and nestling down 
beside her caressingly said in his gayest 
tone, ‘‘Don’t feel bad, mamma; we can 
have such a beautiful time, if you only 
will.” 

“Will what, dear?” answered his 
mother. 

‘“*Why, will ask Mrs. Love if she will 
take the C. A. R. up to the Children’s 
Hospital, and let them celebrate there 
in the convalescent ward, and have the 
drums and flags and everything just as 
we do in church.” The old light came 
into Bennie’s eyes, and he hopped back 
on his crutches a little way off to see how 
she would receive this new idea. 

He was fully satisfied. In an instant 
he found himself in his mother’s arms 
with the promise that she would do all 
she could towards making his plan a suc- 
cess. The next few days were full of 
work for the devoted mother, Mrs. Love, 
the sweet-faced president of the C. A. R., 
and those in charge of the hospital. 

At last the day came. The morning 
sun looked in at the hospital windows 
and smiled benignly. Cut flowers graced 
almost every place where flowers could 
be arranged, and some were not arranged 
but were thrown in profusion over the 
snowy beds where the little convales- 
cents were bolstered up with expectant 
faces to receive their patriotic guests. 
Yards of bunting were festooned around 
the walls, and a knot of red, white and 
blue was pinned to the gown of each lit- 
tle patient. 

Finally the drum was heard. It was 
not very loud, to be sure, but it was 
coming through the long hall, nearer and 
nearer. There was a measured sound of 
tramping feet, and above all was the 
irregular click, click of Bennie’s little 
crutches on the polished floor. That 
sound smote his poor mother’s heart like 
a cruel blow, but his face was radiant 
with happiness! 

Into the ward they came, and as they 
did so each little bedstead was decorated 
with a tiny flag as the ranks were broken. 
A pretty figure was formed in the middle 
of the room as each took hold of an end 
of ribbon, singing as they executed a 
pretty movement. There were no “‘ad- 
dresses,”” but the president said a few 
happy words to the children, at which 
they clapped their hands merrily, and 
C. A. R. and other patriotic songs, in 
which many of the little convalescents 
could join, were sung. Finally, all were 
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seated, and several nurses in white caps 
and spotless cuffs and aprons appeared, 
each bearing a tray filled with plates con- 
taining ice cream frozen in the shape of 
a flag, with a medallion of the head of 
George Washington in the center. 

How the little ones enjoyed it all! And 
surely no one was happier than the boy 
who, instead of complaining over his own 
sad misfortune, had planned the happy 
day for others. 





College Training as Tom and 
Harriet Take It 


The Woman Collegian is the title of one 
of the brightest essays in Helen Watterson 
Moody’s clever new book, The Unquiet Sex. 
This comparison between the college bred man 
and his sister may not be agreeable reading to 
every college girl, but there are many who will 
recognize the truth and pertinence of it: 


When she gets out of school, even after 
several years—after her brother has di- 
gested all his importance as a collegian 
and thinks only of his college training as 
a good thing to have had in order that he 
might know how secondary was its value, 
after all, except to set him on an easy 
level with other fellows, and give him an 
occasional interest in athletics, and put 
him into a university club—the woman 
collegian does not succeed in sloughing 
off her scholastic habits of thought. She 
goes in for serious reforms and post-grad- 
uate knowledge. She has convictions be- 
yond her unschooled sister, and is, even 
yet, caught writing papers on the careers 
of college women, and listening while 
others discourse upon what college women 
owe the world. 

All this makes her a trifle posée, over- 
assertive, too conscious of herself and 
her type. Thus she has attracted to her- 
self a certain interest, which she must 
not mistake for entire admiration, as one 
may get the attention of a drawing-room 
by an awkward and self-conscious en- 
trance. Her learning is distinctly an ac- 
quirement and nota part of herself, and 
not infrequently fits her badly, like a suit 
of ready made clothes. It is still custom- 
ary, even in polite circles, to make dis- 
tinct mention of collegiate advantages 
whenever a young woman is present who 
has been fortunate enough to enjoy them, 
in order that the unwary stranger may 
have his cue. 

While everything in Tom’s life after 
Harvard is calculated to take the non- 
sense out of him and put the man col- 
legian on a level with the rest of us, 
everything in Yarriet’s life, in college 
and out of it, marks her as one set apart. 
And all this after thirty years of college 
training for women, and with thousands 
of women graduates, whose lives and 
achievements bear witness to the fact 
that a woman may undertake the utmost 
severities of what is still politely known 
as the “higher’’ education, without giv- 
ing the least indication then or thereafter 
of remarkable ability of any kind. ‘‘ And 
a very good thing it is, too,” as Mr. Punch 
says in answer to the sentiment, ‘“‘there’s 
no place like home.’”’ It would be sad, 
indeed, if a young woman who asks no 
more than the indifferent equipment for 
life that a college training gives should 
be made to pay the penalty of extraordi- 
nariness therefor, when to be ordinary is 
so much more wholesome for the individ- 
ual and so much more desirable for the 
world in general. 





Tangles 


48, PALINDROME 


“CIVIL GUARD” was blazoned on their banners; 
Civil were their words, their deeds and manners. 
Once they entertained a gray-haired colonel, 
Wearied with his soldiers’ freaks eternal. 

Said he, “I am really astonished, 

None of these men need to be admonished ; 
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None will growl tf orders do not please them, 
None will knar at new recruits, or tease them.”’ 
“Growl! We always yield the honor due rank. 
K*A*! W* N*G *O *A* A*O*G * N*W *A*K.” 
M. C. 8. 


49. A MOUSE ON A BICYCLE 


A wheelman of Mitchell, Ont., has to thank 
a mouse for the addition of thirty-five miles 
to his cyclometer record. The gear of the 
bicycle is such that seven revolutions of the 
pedals cause eighteen revolutions of the 
whee], and each revolution of the pedals 
sends the wheel eighteen feet. He hung his 
bicycle from his cellar ceiling the other even- 
ing, not far from a swinging-shelf where food 
was kept. A mouse, bent on supper, reached 
the shelf, and when he had sampled the 
viands leaped to the tire of the front wheel. 
That immediately began to revolve, ang the 
mouse naturally ran to the highest part of it. 
Mr. Mouse couldn’t stay on the top of the 
tire and couldn’t get enough foothold to jump 
to the wall, so he ran round and round the re- 
volving wheel, and the next morning was 
found, almost exhausted but still running, 
with thirty-five miles to his credit. 

How many revolutions did he make? 

F. In Bs 


50. TRANSPOSITION 


He was a Spanish cavalier, 
Priding himself upon his gear 
As down the street he hasted. 
He had a PRIMAL in his hand 
Which he would flourish like a brand 
While going to get it LASTED. 


Such things are nearly out of date 
Among the gentle and the great, 
Befitting but the savage. 
We learn, as on in years we go, 
Love is best conqueror of the foe 
That would our treasure ravage. 
AIDYL. 


51. A METAPHYSICAL ABSTRACTION 


When tomorrow is yesterday, today will be 
as far from the end of the week as was today 
from the beginning of the week when yester- 
day was tomorrow. 

What day of the week is today, today ? 

Ps iat: 


ANSWERS 


42. At-tack. 

43. 1, Legerdemain. 2. Metamorphose. 

44. Adam. (A.D., A. M.; Adam; Adam; Adam; 
A dam-son; A dam.) . 

45. 1. Sweet flag. 2. Bone-set. 3. Night-shade. 
4. Life everlasting. 5. Sage. 6. Solomon’s seal. 
7. Musb-room. 8. Heart’s-ease. 9. Heal-all. 10. 
Lark-spur. 11. Fly-trap. 12. Colts-tail. 13. Cocks- 
comb. 14. Balm. 

46. Rush, Shur, Hur’s. (See Ex. 2: 3; 15: 22; 
197: 23;) 

47. Orang outang. (Or-rang out tang.) 


THE FLOWER TANGLE 


Our last prize contest has proved, perhaps, the 
most fascinating of all. No solver has succeeded 
in giving a complete list of both flowers and poets, 
nor even of the poets, but a considerable number of 
our readers have named correctly all the flowers. 
No less than sixty-eight gave practically complete 
lists, some answers differing from the correct one in 
one or two names, especially in the eighth, which was 
variously given as “tiger lily,” “ puecoon,’ “ lan- 
tana,” etc. From these competitors it has not been 
easy to select the most deserving. After the usual 
careful comparison, however, the decision has been 
reached that the first prize should go to Clara E. 
Tilton, Woburn, Mass., as her list of flowers is not 
only complete, but it is the neatest and the most 
critically accurate, the botanical as well as common 
names being given. She points out, moreover, that 
the description of the first flower applies to the 
marsh marigold, while the quotation from Keats 
was doubtless written of the garden marigold— 
—either Calendula or Tagetes. 

No competitor named more than nine of the 
poets, but this number was given by three persons 
—Miss M. A. J. Frothingham, Canton, Mass ; Ella 
B. Robinson, Taunton, Mass.; and Edna P. Todd, 
Brookline, Mass. The first named receives the 
award, selection having been made on the score of 
neatness. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Seek the Lord, till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you. 


O my God, thou wert in my heart and 
requirest nothing but a turning of my 
mind inward to thee to make me feel thy 
presence! O Infinite Goodness, thou wert 
so near, and I ran hither and thither to 
seek thee, but found thee not! My life 
was a burden, though my happiness was 
within me. I was poor in the midst of 
riches, and starving with hunger near a 
table spread with dainties and near a con- 
tinual feast. O Beauty, ancient and new, 
why did I know thee so late? It was for 
want of understanding these words of the 
gospel: ‘“‘ The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation; neither shall they say, 
Lo here! or lo there! for behold, the king- 
dom of God is within you.”—Madame 
Guyon. 





Of all teachings, that which presents a 
far-distant God is the nearest to absurdity. 
Either there is none, or he is nearer to 
every one of us than our nearest conscious- 
ness of self.—George Macdonald. 





Holiest! whose present might 
Never man invoked in vain, 
Be about me day and night, 
Vain and evil thoughts restrain ; 
Lay thy hand upon my soul, 
Lord of my unguarded hours; 
All my secret foes control, 
Bridle earth’s and nature’s powers. 


Loose me from the chains of sense, 
Set me from their bondage free, 
Draw with stronger influence 
My unfettered soul to thee, 
Lord, in me thyself reveal, 
Master me with glad surprise, 
Let me thee forever feel, 
Daily in thine image rise. 
— Wesley. 





The first of the conditions on which de- 
pends our nearness to the Deity is sincer- 
ity. We must have a hearty love for the 
truth in every person and subject and in 
every place.—A. D. Mayo. 


TRADEPEMDERCE DAY PRAVER 

God of our fatbers, who bast kept our 
nation’s life througb peril of its poutb 
and trial of its manbood, we remember 
before thee tbis dap witb beartfelt 
thanksgiving tbe blessings tbat bave 
crowned our lengtbening bistorp. For 
the courage and foresight of those wbo 
left their bomes and friends to cross the 
sea; for the steadfast endurance of 
those who fougbt to win our liberty 
and the wise counsel of those wbo 
Sbaped our laws; for deliverance in 
wart and growtb in pears of peace; for 
our bigb place of influence and oppors- 
tunity among tbe nations of the eartb; 
for memories tbat are glorious and 
bopes that rest upon tby favor: we bring 
thee joyful praise. Grant strengtb and 
good understanding to thy servant tbe 
President of the United States and all 
who are in autbority over us and make 
them willing followers of thy command= 
ments and servants of the people’s need. 
Especially in this bour of war guide our 
bearts and minds that we may not be 
tempted to offend against thee in pride 
or selfisbness. Bring peace in thine 
own time, © God! and leave us not to 
our own thougbts and ways in any bour 
of triumpb or of trial. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Raw, RAn, RAH 
for the Stars and 
Stripes! I write 
this on Bunker 
Hill Day, when— 
at least in Massa- 
~Y chusetts—flags 
mw are waving all 
around, in mem- 
ory of 1775. You 
will read it about the time you are cele- 
brating our nation’s birthday, not of 
revolutionary patriots, but of our brave 
sailors and soldiers who are risking their 
lives now in defense of the flag at the 
seat of war, or impatiently waiting in 
camp till their turn come to go to the 
front. The last mail brought a letter 
from a Corner girl in Virginia about a 
well-known camp there. 
ASHGROVE, FAIRFAX County, VA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thought perhaps the 
Cernerers would like to hear about Camp 
Alger. It is about five miles from Ashgrove, 
and we are all very interested in it. There 
are about 20,000 men there now from New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Kansas, Vir- 
ginia and other States. I attended the Grand 
Review held there two weeks ago, and it was 
fine. I wish all the Cornerers could have 
been there to see it. We saw President and 
Mrs. McKinley, Vice-President and Mrs. 
Hobart, Secretary of War and Mrs. Alger. 
General Miles was there, too, with his staff. 
Most of the soldiers looked fine, but some had 
no uniforms or guns. The camp is about two 
miles from the nearest railroad, on a large 
farm, called Woodburn. The worst thing 
about it is the scarcity of water. A good 
many of the men are sick, but the place isa 
healthy one. Some people compiain that the 
soldiers are rough,t{but they have not made 
much trouble yet. 1 am almost twelve years 
old, and [ live in the old Lord Fairfax place. 
Yonr little friend, Parry S. 
Patty’s mother adds a note to say that 
their copy of The Congregationalist is 
passed on to soldiers inthecamp. Very 
likely many other copies are sent by 
friends of the boys in blue to them, and I 
hope that if this is read by any of our 
old-time Corner boys, now soldiers of-the 
republic, they will write us a little about 
their experience in camp—or anywhere 
else. Many thousands of their friends at 
home would read it with interest. Of 
course we know very well that none of 
our boys in Camp Alger would be Alger- 
ines! The “rough” ones never belonged 
to us, and I do not think they hail from 
Massachusetts. But why in the world 
lid the Secretary of War allow a camp 
named for him to be located where good 
water is.scarce? Ash-grove and Wood- 
burn may be well enough for shade and 
for fuel, but why did they not select for 
their camp Great Falls or Glen-brook or 
Spring-vale in the same county of Lord 
Fairfax? Iam glad that our “little friend 
Patty” saw the President, and also the 
general of the army—does she know why 
his name specially fits him for his place? 
This simple conundrum reminds me of 
a slip of paper containing names of naval 
heroes and figures attached, with which a 
clerk beguiled me at a kodak store, the 
other day, while I was waiting my turn. 
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Do you understand it? 
Dewey, 1 Sampson, 0,2 
Hobson, 1,2 Schley, 0,2,2 


Our “war correspondent” in the Caro- 
lina fort seems to fare well, for he writes: 





. .. Hot day, isn’t it? At least, it is here. 
We get blackberries at four quarts for a quar- 
ter, strawberries at three quarts for a quarter, 
with ice cream at five and ten cents a plate, 
and we do indulge in the good things of North 
Carolina. Three hundred North Carolina 
volunteers or a battery of heavies are ex- 
pected here every day, and this may give usa 
chance to go to the front. 

A letter from our occasional contrib- 
utor in far-away Siberia, dated on the day 
war was declared, contains a fine picture 
of the harbor, in which she points out 
“the three-masted vessel flying our own 
colors,’’ and adds: 

... Our anxiety for the welfare of our owp 
land overshadows everything else just now. 
The telegraphic news is very meager and all 
from the European standpoint. When our 
little circle of Americans gather we keep our 
spirits up with the Red, White and Blue, our 
grand -*‘ America” and others that every true 
American loves. Mrs, P. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much 
for making me a member of the Corner. I 
suppose you think | have forgotten you for 
not writing you for so long, but I haven’t. 
[No, I never thought any such thing !—Mr. M.]} 
My father was born at Bannockburn in Scot- 
land, and I am very proud. of being in part 
Scotch. RoBeErt D. 

I remember the thrill of pleasure with 
which a Scotch boy who had taken me 
to Stirling Castle pointed out the battle- 
ground of Bannockburn. That is a char- 
acteristic—and a noble one—of Scotch 
people that, always and everywhere, they 
are proud of their native country, as well 
they may be. I had a call from a lady the 
other day, who told me with glowing pride 
of her native city on the Clyde, which she 
had not seen for very many years, Was 
it not a Scotchman who said: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 

It is right to be patriotic. We may re- 
gret what is wrong in our country and 
long to have it excel in what is right, but 
it is a cardinal virtue to love our own, 
our. native land, to be proud of it, to de- 
fend its flag, and if necessary fight for it. 
Wartime makes us think of this. I at- 
tended the other evening an academy ex- 
hibition in the ‘‘Old Granite State,”’ where 
the two pieces which seemed to strike the 
hearts of the audience most were that of 
a boy who spoke of the three naval heroes 
in American history, McDonough, Farra- 
gut and Dewey, and the declamation by 
another of a senatorial speech in favor of 
the present war against Spain. I think if 
there had been prizes enough both those 
boys would have carried them off! 

Not in the time of any of our young 
Cornerers has there been such an Inde- 
pendence Day as this, celebrated in the 
midst of war.. So none of us will blame 
you for being patriotic! Do not waste 
your patriotism or your money all in fire. 
crackers or other noisy shooting—be very 
careful of your safety and the safety of 
others in what shooting you do; try and 
hear some good speeches; shout as loud as 
you like for the picture at the top of the 
column, which nowadays flies in so many 
towns over your schoolhouses, and keep 
intelligent track of the victories of the 
flag on land and sea! 


The. SED 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


Many letters have come from the “Old 
Folks” in answer to the query, in their col- 
umn of May 12, for the old poem entitled 
‘“‘The Highlander’s Return.” They all refer 
to John Pierpont’s ‘‘ American First Class 
Book,”’ and several kindly copy it. I give a 
few extracts from accompanying letters: 


LANCASTER, MASs, 

. . » When I was a schoolboy I thought our 
‘First Class Book” was the best reader of 
my acquaintance. At our school reunions we 
always use it and praise it. OG Fi 8. 


Essex JUNCTION, VT. 
I committed it to memory some sixty years 
ago in the days when the boys used to “‘ speak 
pieces ”’ in school. D. H, M. 


WORCESTER Mass, 
.. .» L read the request for the inclosed poem 
in the ‘‘ Corner Scrap-book,” and have yen- 
tured to copy itfor you. 1nvugh one of “the 
old folks,” I always turn to the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion Corner ’”’ page as eageriy as the children, 
and €njoy it as heartily. M. P. Cs 


READVILLE, Mass, 
There is a call in your ‘“‘ Conversation Cor- 
ner’? page for the Highlander’s Return. 
Pierpont’s Reader, in whichjit was published, 
was in use in tke schools of Cambridge in 
1852, where 1 was then a pupil. Having 
called upon my memory for the verses, it has 
responded, and I inclose a copy, which, I 

think, is substantially correct. G. L. R. 


The copy is almost exactly correct, showing 
how well a memory of nearly fifty years serves 
one who commits something to its keeping in 
youth—a hint for our Corner members. The 
copy of the reader which I have was printed 
in 1841, although that was the twenty-sixth 
edition. The name of its owner is carefully 
cut out of the title-page; I wish it were not, 
as I would like to know who had so carefully 
penciled abbreviations over the words of the 
poem, indicating the ‘‘ parts of speech,’”’ evi- 
dently for the ‘parsing class,” as prep. for 
preposition, pro. for pronoun, v. for verb, ete. 
What a “rush ” that boy—or girl—must have 
made in his recitation! I give the piece ex- 
actly as it is in the reader. 


The Highlander.—W. GILLESPIE. 


Many years ago, a poor Highland soldier, on 
his return to his native hills, fatigued, as it 
was supposed, by the length of the march and 
the heat of the weather, sat down under the 
shade of a birch-tree, on the solitary road of 
Lowrin, that winds along the margin of Loch 
Ken, in Galloway. Here he was found dead, 
and this incident forms the subject of the fol. 
lowing verses. 


From the climes of the sun, all war-worn and weary, 
The Highlander sped to his youthful abode ; 
Fair visions of home cheered the desert so drezry, 
Though fierce was the noon-beam and steep was 
the road. 


Till spent with the march that still lengthened be- 
fore him, 
He stopped by the way in a sylvan retreat; 
The light shady boughs of the birch-tree waved o’er 
him, 
And the stream of the mountain fell soft at his 
feet. 


He sunk to repose where the red heath are blended, 
One dream of his childhood his fancy past o’er ; 
But his battles are fought, and his march . . . it is 
ended ; 
The sound of the bagpipe shall wake him no more. 


No arm in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war lanched her thunder in fury to kill; 
Now the angel of death in the desert has found him, 
Now stretched him in peace by the stream of the 

hill. 


Pale autumn spreads o’er him the leaves of the for- 
est, 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his re st; 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest, 
And moisteneth the heath-bell that weeps on his 


breast. L WN. oo 
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Samuel 


By the strange irony of fate the grave 
of Samuel Adams in the Granary Burying 
Ground is now marked with a memorial 
tablet and a bowlder of Roxbury con- 
glomerate (see picture on the cover page), 
designed, erected and paid for by the 
Sons of the American Revolution, one of 
a class of semipolitical, semisocial organ- 
izations which Adams most dreaded. 
That which neither the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts nor the city of Boston 
had gratitude, pride or decency enough 
to do for their greatest son has now been 
done for them by descendants of the men 
who fought to carry to a successful com- 
pletion the mighty Revolution which 
Adams more than any 
other maninspired. That 
from Oct. 6, 1803, to April 
9, 1898, his grave should 
have been as bare of any 
adequate memorial as is 
the grave of a pauper in 
a potter’s field of any 
tablet is the most scath- 
ing indictment of Massa- 
chusetts and Boston({that 
is recorded in their his- 
tory. 

But then it is not alto- 
gether surprising. 
Adams lived and fdied 
poor, and he was always 
putting others forward 
and keeping modestly in 
the background. The 
rancor of party politics 
at the time of his death 
was such that it seemed 
at one timeas if he might 
not have a respectable 
funeral cortége, and when 
resolutions were offered 
in the Senate of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachu- 
setts men caviled over 
them, ‘ whittled § them 
down” to cold formal- 
ism, so fearful were the 
aristocratic Federalists 
that by seeming to rec- 
ognize the virtues of the 
dead they might thereby 
justify the political 
principles which he had 
taught, lived and died for. 

Looked at in the light of history how 
contemptible all this seems, for Adams 
was a man whose very nicknames re- 
vealed his statuesque proportions. His 
enemies called him Sam the Malster, 
Sam the Publican, The Psalm.-Singer, The 
Would-Be Cromwell of America, and his 
friends and admirers had no hesitation 
in addressing him as The Father of Amer- 
ica, The American Cato, The Last of the 
Puritans. Abroad, that is in England, 
he was considered by those who feared 
him as the chief incendiary of the House, 
while Pitt, Burke and the other British 
commoners who read his state papers 
draughted for the colonies declared that 
nothing in the annals of Greece or Rome 
surpassed them for “solidity of reason, 
force or sagacity and wisdom of conclusion 
under a complication of difficult cireum- 
stances.” 
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Adams —The Puritan 


By G. P. M. 


It is perhaps idle now to attempt to 
question the validity of the title Father 
of His Country as applied to George Wash- 
ington, but there will always be those 
who hold with Hosmer that as “far as 
the genesis of America is concerned 
Samuel Adams can more properly [than 
Washington] be called the ‘Father of Our 
Country.’”’ He saw and declared in 1768, 


what Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, present 
British colonial secretary now admits 
130 years after, that Great Britain’s 
treatment of her American colonies was a 
blunder justifying revolt, or, as Lord Col- 
eridge put it at the recent Anglo-Amer- 
ican banquet in London, the contest 





SAMUEL ADAMS* 


‘‘was forced upon her [the United States] 
by the folly of the government of the 
king, the stupidity of his ministers.’’ He, 
as John Adams said, ‘“‘was the wedge of 
steel which split the knot of lignum vite 
that tied America to England.” He, as 
George William Curtis—a Puritan of a 
later era—said at Concord in 1876, “laid 
his finger on the vital point of the tre- 
mendous controversy, and held to it in- 
exorably the king, lords, commons and 
the people of England....The town 
meeting was the alarm bell with which 
he aroused the continent; it was the 
rapier with which he fenced with the 
ministry; it was the claymore with which 
he smote their counsels; it was the harp 
of a thousand strings that he swept into 
a burst of passionate defiance, or an ¢lec- 


* By courtesy of Foster Brothers, owners of copy- 
right. 
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tric call to arms, or a proud pan of 
exulting triumph, defiance, challenge and 
exultation—all lifting the continent to 
independence. His indomitable will and 
command of the popular confidence played 
Boston against London, the provincial 
town meeting against the royal Pariia- 
ment, Faneuil Hall against St. Stephen’s.” 

His contemporaries and his successors 
have all acknowledged that Adams was a 
Puritan statesman. It therefore be°om-. 
eth all descendants of the early Puritans 
in New England to cherish ever the fame 
of Samuel Adams and persistently emulate 
his deeds. Especially should Congrega- 
tionalists be loyal to his name, and not be 
so lost in admiration of 
Washington, the great 
Virginian Episcopalian, 
that they fail to give due 
recognition to the Massa- 
chusetts Congregation- 
alist who was his peer 
and forerunner. Adams 
was a pious, consistent 
member, first of the New 
South and then of the 
Old South Church. Fam- 
ily devotions night and 
morning were always 
held in his home. The 
Bible was his source of 
civic as well as moral in- 
spiration, and his last 
epistolary controversy 
was with Thomas Paine, 
in which he urged the 
latter, in 1802, not to re. 
open acrimonious reli- 
gious controversy in the 
nation by a renewal of 
arguments against Chris- 
tianity such as had been 
promulgated in his book 
the Age of Reason. 
Adams’s last will and 
testament revealed his 
belief in the atoning met- 
its of Jesus Christ. He 
reverenced the Sabbath. 
He distrusted the moral 
value of the drama and 
theater of -his day, as 
every candid student of 
the drama of this present 
era must, the dramatic 
critics of the honest press being con- 
firming witnesses; and the only in- 
stance on record of Adams failing to obey 
the mandate of the majority of his fellow- 
citizens is that, when as governor of the 
commonwealth, in 1790, he declined to 
sign a bill repealing the act prohibiting 
theatrical exhibitions. 

Although so poor that on important 
occasions of state he had to be clo‘ hed 
and transported at the expense of his 
compatriots, although his wife was « ‘ten 
compelled to earn the family’s suppo:', he 
was incorruptible. Hutchinson, the aent 
of the king of England, tried to | ribe 
him. Butinvain. He was the incarnate 
refutation of the truth of the sayins, as- 
cribed to Walpole, that ‘all men have 
their price.” 

In many ways his career affords in- 
struction for men of today. 
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He was the scholar in politics, grad- 
uating at Harvard in 1743 and taking for 
his thesis the prophetic theme, The Doc- 
trine of the Lawfulness of Resistance to 
the Supreme Magistrate if the Common- 
wealth Cannot Otherwise Be Preserved. 
Yet he never lost touch with the men he 
wished to lead, never ceased to sympa- 
thize with or understand them. He was 
not a “learned shirk or a_ refined 
skulker,”’ as some college-bred men are 
wont to be. He was a statesman and yet 
a politician. Man never lived who more 
steadfastly contended for great princi- 
ples. Yet man never lived who more 
skillfully, tactfully utilized all the va- 
garies, passions, ambitions, hates, loves 
and dreams of his fellowmen to further 
ends that he had in view. It is conceded 
that his organization of the committees 
of correspondence between the towns of 
New England knit the New England col- 
onies irrevocably—come peace, come war. 
He planned beforehand every detail of 
the historic town meetings in which Bos- 
ton fronted London. Sometimes he acted 
as moderator, but usually he preferred to 
keep in the background and pull the 
wires, gladly permitting lesser men to 
reap imperishable renown by simply ex- 
ecuting his orders. Wherein he differed 
from present day politicians was in his 
unselfishness and probity. 

He believed in, labored for and fre. 
quently visited the public schools, so fre- 
quently, indeed, that the children of the 
city all knew him, respected him arid 
honored him visibly and audibly when- 
ever they met him. He had no sympathy 
with caste distinctions in early Boston, 
and, if alive today, would deprecate the 
juggling of politicians and mediocre self- 
seekers with Boston’s public school sys- 
tem, whereby it has fallen from its high 
estate and no longer leads the country as 
it used to do. 

He was a Puritan, with strong religious 
convictions, serious habits, simple modes 
of life and courage to rebuke wrongdoers 
at home as well as tyrants abroad. Yet 
withal genial, the highly respected friend 
as well as compatriot of Richard Henry 
Lee and other cavaliers of the South, 

He loved peace, but liberty more, and 
as he and Hancock walked across the 
fields from Concord to Woburn on the 
ever memorable morning of April 19, 
1775, he was brave enough, great enough, 
faithful enough to a conviction that the 
colonies understood the principles of 
English liberty better than England her- 
self did, to say, exultingly, ‘‘O, what a 
glorious morning!” Yet he knew that 
blood must flow, brave men die, brave 
women weep and be desolate. Indeed, as 
he walked he could hear the minutemen 
firing the “‘shot heard round the world.” 
He was not ‘a peace at any price” man 
like Count Tolstoi or M. D. Conway. 

In the simplicity and flexibility of our 
Congregational polity and its close corre- 
spondence to the Scriptural ideal Adams 
found satisfaction. ‘‘ Not,” as one of 
his eulogists has well said, ‘from the 
prejudices of education or mere mechan- 
ical habit, but because he conceived our 
churches when confined to their original 
design were excellent schools of moral- 
ity, that they were adapted to promote 
the future happiness of mankind, and 
because by experience he had known 
them a powerful auxiliary in defending 
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the civil as well as the religious privi- 
leges of America.” 

May Congregationalism never cease to 
be worthy of the adherence of men of 
like mold. Well may the Old South 
Church cherish his memory, and call the 
attention of the observant worshiper to 
the fact that he was one of its consistent 
members. Few, if any, memorial tablets 
known to men bear a more laconic, elo- 
quent and just tribute to the great and 
worthy dead than the one which greets the 
eye of one who will gaze toward the 
organ loft as he walks out of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and there reads: 





In this case the judgment of a friend, 
Judge James Sullivan, also is the verdict 
of posterity. 


Captain Mahan—Strategist, His- 
torian, Christian 

Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, D.C. L., 
LL. D., of the United States navy, is now a 
member of the strategy board sitting at Wash- 
ington, supervising the general plan of oper- 
ations of the navy of the United States in the 
war with Spain. He was summoned home 








CAPT, A. T,. MAHAN 


from Rome to serve on this board, the officials 
at Washington deeming it imperative that the 
nation should have the benefit of his genius 
at this time when the nation is making his- 
tory so fast along lines of expansion which 
his clear vision foresaw years ago. Captain 
Mahan is the author of four works of history 
—The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire, The Life of Nelson— 
the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain and I'he Life of Admira] Farragut— 


which have given him a rank as an authority. 


on the philosophy of history, and especially 
of naval history, unequaled by any writer of 
the past or present. His books have received 
official recognition from the governments of 
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the United States ‘and Great Britain, being 
found in the service and ship libraries of 
these powers, and being used as textbooks in 
their naval colleges. They have received the 
enthusiastic commendation of Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany, who, whatever else he may 
be, is an alert, thoroughly informed student 
of military history and literature. Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities have conferred 
upon Capfain Mahan the degrees of D.C. L. 
and LL. D., and Harvard also has given him 
the degree of LL.D. The London Times has 
no hesitation in describing him as ‘the most 
distinguished living writer on naval strategy, 
and the originator and first exponent of the 
philosophy of naval history.’”’ His contribu- 
tions to the American and British monthly 
magazines and reviews, together with his 
books, are doing more to shape the thought 
and mold the present and future foreign pol- 
icies of Great Britain and the United States 
than those of any other man. 

In our issue of March 31 we called attention 
editorially to his remarkable statement, made 
in Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn, of his 
faith in Christianity, as a matter of personal, 
vital, redeeming force. It is our privilege in 
the following article to give additional proof 
of the beauty and quality of the Christian 
character of this most eminent of American 
naval historians. In these days of war, when 
history is making so rapidly, it is a cause of 
profound joy that, as one by one the heroes of 
our army and navy rise from posts of com- 
parative obscurity to world-wide fame, we 
learn how splendid a type of Christian man- 
hood is serving us at the front. Mahan, 
Dewey, Sampson, Hobson and the dead Grid- 
ley, as their characters have become the theme 
of scrutiny and analysis have been revealed 
as active, devout Christians. 

The following narrative is taken froma 
sermon recently preached by Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D. D. For the portrait of Captain 
Mahan we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Little, Brown & Co., the publishers of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s works. 


In Roxbury, Mass., is a valued member 
of one of the Baptist churches who has 
been for over twenty-five years a faithful 
teacher of a Bible class. When a lad of 
seventeen he enlisted in the navy. One 
evening during the Civil War, as the ves- . 
sel on which he was serving, the United 
States steamer Muscoota, was lying at 
Key West, he was reflecting on his moth- 
er’s desire that he might know the happy 
experience of a follower of Christ. He 
says now it has always seemed as if there 
might be some connection between his 
mother’s prayers for him that evening 
and the fact that he then came under the 
powerful influence of a man who, more 
than any other, was to shape his destiny 
for time and eternity. He knows that 
from the first breath of his own life to 
the last breath of his mother’s her soul 
went up in perpetual appeal to God in 
behalf of his soul. Just then, with a 
strange sense of admiration and pride, 
he saw approaching, standing upright in 
a boat, the tall, imposing form, clad in 
full uniform, of the man who was to take 
command as the executive officer of the 
ship, Lieut.-Com. Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
a man whom all on board soon learned to 
honor and love. 

From his father, a distinguished pro- 
fessor at West Point, Lieutenant Mahan 
had inherited a thoughtful mind, capable 
of seeing with appreciation and express- 
ing with force the great truths which bear 
on human character and destiny. From 
both his parents, for his mother was a 
woman conspicuous for her religious in- 
fluence, he had received those noble im- 
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pulses which led him to live a deeply reli- 
gious life. Every night when the weather 
permitted, all hands who could be spared 
were called aft while he read evening 
prayers, and on Sunday the service con- 
ducted by him not infrequently attracted 
to the ship many of the officers and men 
of the entire fleet. He took a personal 
interest in the religious welfare of the 
men individually and, while never forget- 
ful of the dignity belonging to his position 
as an officer and a gentleman, he would 
often at the close of a service give a cor- 
dial invitation to any who desired to con- 
verse with him on the subject of personal 
religion, a privilege which our friend and 
many others embraced, to their lasting 
good. For it was the example and per- 
sonal influence of this kind Christian gen- 
tleman that led this young man and 
others of his shipmates into a new life, 
and some time after this, when the vessel 
was again at Key West, he received Chris- 
tian baptism, Lieutenant-Commander Ma- 
han and the wife of the resident clergy- 
man standing as his sponsors. 

When his term of enlistment was over 
and he thought of returning to civil life, 
Lieutenant Mahan urged upon him in 
frequent conversations, and also in a 
long and still carefully treasured letter, 
the great need of Christian men in the 
navy, and the importance of seeking 
divine guidance in choosing one’s posi- 
tion in life. It is not difficult to read 
between the lines of this remarkable 
letter those views of the great impor- 
tance of the sea power of the nations 
which have since commanded the atten- 
tion of the great governments of the 
world, and to which our countrymen, 
especially just now, are compelled to 
give heed. Following is an extract from 
the letter: 


Can any one doubt the necessity for honest, 
God-fearing workers among the crews of our 
men-of-war? Ofticers may do much, but I 
would not dare to say that the work of one 
whose daily life was among them was not at 
least equal in benefit to the crew... . One 
thing 1 desire very much, that you bear the 
spiritual needs of seamen constantly in your 
prayers to the throne of grace.... To me 
the noblest reach of faith in a servant of God, 
so exalted that I hardly dare hope to reach it, 
but that I remember his grace is sufticient for 
me, is that of the man who through discourage- 
ment and failures yet presses on in his allotted 
path; who is content with the humblest post, 
the most apparently fruitless labors, because 
he judges him faithful who promised. Of 
such faith well might it be said by the apostle, 
“It is more precious than gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire.” ...No I can 
promise you no earthly reward, no earthly 
success ; those are in God’s hands. But Ido 
not fear to promise you the great reward in 
heaven, for I have his word for that: “He 
that soweth plenteously shall reap plente- 
ously.’’ Some there will be at that day to be 
“your hope, your joy, your crown of rejoic- 
ing.’’ 

However, the lives of the lieutenant 
and the corporal of marines thereafter 
diverged, borne by counter currents into 
different seas. But one Lord’s Day in 
1875, when the present citizen of Roxbury 
was partaking of the holy communion at 
St. Stephen’s Church in Florence Street, 
Boston, as he and those with him were 
rising from their knees he found to his 
surprise that the gentleman who had 
knelt at his side was his former com- 
manding officer and his father in Christ. 
A mutual and happy recognition took 
place. Twenty years later, when the 
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world was echoing with the praises of 
Captain Mahan as an author on naval 
problems, and when the distinguished 
oflicer was invited to Massachusetts and 
was the guest of honor at Cambridge 
University, receiving its highest degree, 
our friend ventured to write him a brief 
and modest letter, joining in the con- 
gratulations of the hour, and assuring 


him that the fires of devotion he had - 


helped to kindle on the altar of the young 
sailor’s heart so long ago were still aflame. 

There came this prompt reply: 

SLUMBERSIDE, QuoGUE, L. L., 
JUNE 11, 1895. 

My Dear —: I was very glad to receive 
your letter of the 8th and to learn from it that 
the world had gone well with you—the com- 
mon ups and downs, sorrows and joys, true, 
but upon .the whole well. I remember you 
very distinctly after all these days, as well as 
meeting you in Boston in 1875. I give you joy 
sincerely that you have been able to maintain 
your Christian profession throughout. Doubt- 
less, like us all, you could wish many things 
had been better done, and some left undone; 
but all the same, if we have not parted from 
him, we may hope there will be peace at the 
last. My own life has been happy.... As 
you have seen in the papers, I made a little 
stir in England, but, except that, my life has 
been uneventful. 

With thanks for your letter and best wishes 
for your future here and hereafter, 

Most sincerely yours, A. T. MAHAN, 


Mark the earnest and patient endeavor 
of Captain Mahan to awaken the begin- 
nings and watch over the unfolding of 
the Christian life in the lads under his 
command. He interested his pious mother 
in theirspiritual welfare. From her hand 
our friend received a valued copy of The 
Imitation of Christ, and in another book 
the hand of the officer himself inscribed 
the name of the young marine as he 
presented it to the lad—a book designed 
to explain and enforce the teaching of 
the Bible. That book was shown to me 
the other day by the recipient in his store. 
He says he has always kept it close at 
hand to take up when he desired to re- 
fresh his spiritual life, or to find some in- 
structive thoughts to present to others in 
the prayer meeting. I found it was the 
same book which not three months ago I 
selected from all others to give toa young 
clergyman—Thoughts on Persona Re- 
ligion, by Dean Goulburn. 





A Sufficient Creed 


Eaeh Congregational church is free to adopt 
a creed of its own choice or to make one for 
itself. While the National Council Manual 
offers a form of reception for members by 
way of suggestion, it may, no doubt, be im- 
proved to the satisfaction of many churches. 
The Central Church of Philadelphia has 
adapted this form to suit its need, and in 
place of the Apostles’ Creed has substituted 
a statement of belief adapted from the one 
used by the North Church of Springfield, 
Mass. It is as follows: 


I believe in God, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. I believe in his infinite wis- 
dom, his perfect providence, his boundless 
dominion and his everlasting love. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of mar, our Saviour and Lord; who was 
crucified for us, who rose from the dead, who 
ascended into heaven, who reigneth in the 
glory of the Father. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, the sanctifier 
and comforter; who leadeth to repentance, 
who helpeth our infirmities, who guideth us 
to the truth and abideth with us forever. 

I believe in the Holy Scriptures, the stand- 
ard of our faith and the guide of our life. 


. education. 
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I believe in the holy church universal, une 
family in Christ on earth and in heaven. 

I believe in the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
dead and the life everlasting. Amen. 
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THE CUBAN CRISIS ROLLINS COLLEGE’S 
OPPORTUNITY 

Nearly thirty-three years ago the Congre- 
gational churches of the United States, as- 
sembled in council on the spot where the Pil- 
grims landed, uttered these notable words: 
“Our Congregational system exalts that 
which is more above that which is less im- 
portant.”” The more important includes op- 
portunity. Never was there more urgent need 
of applying this principle than in the case of 
Rollins College at the present moment. To 
exalt Christian education has been and is the 
glory of Congregationalism. A new era has 
dawned for this institution. Not only Flor- 
ida but Cuba can feel its beneficent influence. 
Its president, Rev. George M. Ward, was re- 
cently called to be field secretary of the Edu- 
cation Society. He accepted. But the trus- 
tees and friends of the college had no idea of 
losing a president who had, in less than two 
years, given the college a splendid uplift and 
outlook. They rallied, wiped out the greater 
part of the debt, pledged themselves for the 
future and then unitedly moved on President 
Ward to remain. He has consented, although 
at great sacrifice to himself. 

Now is Rollins’s opportunity. Now, as 
never before, the people of Florida are turn- 
ing their attention to education. But they 
have not the means to send their children 
North. These must, therefore, be educated 
n Florida or remain in ignorance. Immi- 
grants, to a large extent, are from the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and other Southern States. 
Florida is therefore a strategic point for a 
Congregational college. Already the Cubans, 
with freedom in sight, are looking for Chris- 
tian education for their children; they are 
choosing Rollins for this purpose. Twenty 
Cuban students are now enrolled. So op- 
pressive has been the rule of Spain that 
Cubans hate everything Spanish. We have 
in Tampa 9,000 Cubans, and all but twenty- 
five or thirty families have renounced Roman- 
ism. Cuba, with its 1,500,000 inhabitants, is 
waiting to be delivered, not only from polit- 
ical oppression, but from superstition and 
ignorance. The one thing needful, not only 
for pure religion, but for liberty, is Christian 
Improve this opportunity and the 
transformation that was wrought in Hawaii 
can be repeated in Cuba. Rollins College can 
be a mighty instrument in this movement. 
But now is the ‘nick of time,”” The friends 
of the college, the friends of Christian educa- 
tion and, especially, of Congregationalism 
should seize this opportunity to extend the 
kingdom of God. This is to exalt what is just 
now “more above that which is less impor- 
tant.’’ 

Tampa, Fla. F. M. 8, 


The Psalms, the hymn-book of the Jewish 
Church, abound in soldier songs. Modern 
hymnology, if Rev. S. W. Duffield is correct 
in his statement, has very few of them. He 
says that nearly the entire list is to be found 
in Laudes Domini. Dr. Duftield’s list is as 
follows: 

** Am I a soldier of the cross?”’ 

“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

**Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“* Brightly gleams our banner.’ 

**Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 

** We march, we march to victory.” 

* Brethren, while we sojourn here.” 

I believe that there are more and that it 

would be well at present to recall and bring 

them into use. Can you mention any others? 
K. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JULY 10 1 Kings 17: 1-16 


Elijah the Prophet 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Sixty-six years had passed since the king- 
dom was divided. Jeroboam, the founder 
of the northern kingdom, reigned twenty-two 
years. Four kings followed him, three of 
whom died by violence. Then Omri, the 
leader of the army, was made king by the 
soldiers. He developed the kingdom and be- 
came a strong ruler, as is told by Mesha, king 
of Moab, on the famous Moabite Stone, dis- 
covered thirty years ago and now in the 
Louvre in Paris. 
Samaria, about six miles from Shechem, ona 
splendid site, ‘‘at the head of the fat valley.’ 
Standing on its ruins today, one looks down 
on rich fields on every side. It is on a high 
hill in the midst of the most fertile region of 
Paiestine. With Phcenicia to the northwest, 
Syria on the north and northeast, Moab on the 
east and Judah on the south, without a sea- 
port worthy of the name, he managed to lift 
the kingdom to the hight of its power. After 
a reign of twelve years, during the first five of 
which he was fighting with his rival, Tibni, 
his son Ahab succeeded him. 

The idolatry which Jeroboam had intro- 
duced by erecting images of Egyptian gods as 
representing Jehovah was now bearing its 
legitimate fruit. Ahab had married a beauti- 
ful princess of Sidon, Jezebel, a worshiper of 
Baal. Through her influence Ahab became 
the first king known in history as a religious 
persecutor. He undertook to abolish the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and substitute that of Baal. 

At this point in the history appears Elijah 
the Tishbite, the greatest of the prophets. 
He is introduced without warning. He breaks 
suddenly in upon established courses of wick- 
edness. He brings only one message—that 
of the wrath of God. Its expression is to 
bring misery and disaster—a long drought. 
Yet it holds within its pain a blessing, the 
only one which can come to those abandoned 
to sin. It is to call the people, not yet cast 
off by God, back to their allegiance to him. 
Such a mission requires those who are ready 
to do the highest service with the least hope of 
appreciation from those who receive it. Dur- 
ing this month we are to study such a char- 
acter under circumstances which most se- 
verely test its strength. Today we consider: 

I, Its sustaining motives. Elijah’s name 
represented his character. It means ‘“‘ My 
God is Jehovah.” - His name was his one suf- 
ficient answer to every threat or appeal or in- 
vitation or offer of reward to induce him to 
compromise with evil. He has taught us the 
great lesson that a man’s power lies in his 
sense of God. This sense includes: 

1, An intense consciousness of the holiness 
of God. The difference between Elijah and 
the ruling classes of the nation was not the 
difference between religion and skepticism. 
The difference concerned only the character of 
the being worshiped. Many Israelites claimed 
that worship, if sincere, was noble, whether it 
was paid to Jehovah or to Baal. The wor- 
shipers of Baal controlled the wealth and 
culture of the land. They first despised, then 
persecuted, the unfashionable worshipers of 
Jehovah. 

But before the royal court, boasting of its 
refinement, Elijah suddenly stood forth. He 
was clad in a rough sheepskin coat. His home 
was a thicket in the wilderness. Yet he knew 
Jehovah as his God, and in the consciousness 
of Jehovah’s holiness he scorned wrongdoing. 
Set such a man against Ahab, a man with only 
the shadow of a conscience, which is super- 
stition, whose appearance of bravery was only 
timidity driven to rashness by conceit, whose 
will was only an instrument in the hand of a 
daughter of Baal. With which of these men 
is the power? Elijah answered the question. 
The man who was for months to depend for 
his daily bread on the service of unclean birds 


He built a new capital, 
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smote with his rebuke the king and queen of 
his nation as he would have done any common 
transgressor. He proved that culture consists 
not in knowledge, but in the purposes for 
which knowledge is used; that the highest 
education with the greatest honors and wealth 
is not worthy of respect without true devotion 
to God. 

2. A profound sense of the supremacy of 
God. Elijah’s inspiration was his conviction 
of the supreme claim of Jehovah against his 
rebellious people. The word of God declared 
that he would punish idolatry by shutting up 
the heavens that there should be no rain [Deut. 
11: 16, 17; 28: 23]. Elijah simply proclaimed 
the word of Jehovah, which had come to him 
as a patriotic citizen and a preacher of right- 
eousness, with prophetic force. 

The nation paid little heed. The sense of 
moral decay rarely rouses a people to reform 
till its inevitable result begins to be felt in 
suffering. Elijah retired into the wilderness. 
But when the heavens began to be brass and 
the earth iron because of continued drought 
the people began to inquire after the prophet 
of the Lord. These are times when earnest 
Christians fear that the nation is losing its 
sense of God. His day, his house, his Word 
are increasingly disregarded. But God is not 
less powerful than in the past. Not more 
certain are the processes of nature than his 
judgments on sin. He will demand the hom- 
age of men and he will receive it. 

3. A constant consciousness of the presence 
of God. To Elijah Jehovah was always at 
hand. ‘As the Lord, the God of Israel, liv- 
eth, before whom [ stand,’’ was the formula 
with which he introduced his messages. This 
gave him his undaunted demeanor before 
King Ahab. What to the prophet was or- 
ganized power or wealth of human resources 
in opposition to Jehovah. 

Loyalty to God is kingliness. With that 
courage in the heart every battle for right- 
eousness is half won at the outset. 

With such motives making life noble, it is 
easy to find: 

II. Its prevailing activities. Elijah’s busi- 
ness may be summed up in these three things: 

1. He was mighty in prayer. He was a 
famous athlete also. He could endure long 
journeys into the desert without food. He 
could outrun the king’s horses. But his 
brawny muscles could no more shut the rain 
in the sky than an infant’s arm. He “ prayed 
fervently that it might not rain; and it rained 
not.” He talked with God. The greater 
part of his life appears to have been spent in 
such communion. But when at intervals he 
showed himself to men it was with a power 
which shook the nation. The cause of God is 
not lost when bad men rule, and when the 
people have become indifferent to him. One 
praying man may turn back a tide of corrup- 
tion which has flooded a nation. 

2. He was mighty in faith. He suffered far 
more outward discomforts than the king 
against whom he had proclaimed the judg- 


ments of God. Ahab lived in a palace; Eli- | 
Ahab drank | 
Eli- | 


jah under trees and rocks. 
choice wine and had a well-filled table. 
jah had only water from a failing stream and 
food from ravens’ beaks. What more nat- 
ural than that during those weary waiting 
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months when he sat with idle hands he should 
ask if such hardships were signs of God’s 
approval? Yet he knew him whom he trusted, 
and expected triumph. Such patient confi- 
dence in God makes heroes. 

3. He was instant in obedience. He was 
known as one who moved instantly at com- 
mand. ‘“ As soon as I am gone from thee,” 
said Obadiah, “the Spirit of the Lord shall 
carry thee whither I know not.” 

Here, then, are the secrets of power. 
Prayer, faith, instant obedience, springing 
from a constant, vivid sense of the presence 
of the Holy God and the conviction that he is 
supreme, gives to any one the greatness 
which, even in the presence of his enemies, 
makes him recognized as “‘the man of God.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING 
CHURCH 

This is a new volume in the International 
Theological Library. Its author is Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden. It is intended to cover the 
field of pastoral theology, but it deals with 
the practical application of theology to life. 
In the words of its author, “its subject is ap- 
plied Christianity.”” Like everything else from 
the author’s pen it is well suited to gain atten- 
tion. It is written in an easy, readable man- 
ner, which does not fall into the carelessness 
of what is often termed the popular style, but 
which never fails to hold attention and draws 
the reader on. It is packed with wisdom and 
instruction and a profound piety. Its strong 
common sense will leave one of its most dis- 
tinct impressions upon the reader. It is pithy, 
pertinent and judicious from cover to cover. 
It is one of the best treatises for pastors, espe- 
cially young pastors, which ever has been 
written upon its subject. We are by no means 
sure that it is not superior to any other. 

It deals with the relation of pastoral theol- 
ogy, in the sense indicated, to religious belief 
and work in general, with the church and pas- 
tor in his priestly offices and relations, with 
the organization, services, methods and social 
life of the church, and with the co-operation 
of church with church, the obligations of the 
church to missions, the general care of the poor 
and similar themes. Its chapters, whether 
they ever have been thus used or not, might 
have done good service as lectures to theologi- 
cal students. It embodies the convictions of 
a modern, enlightened, aggressive and devout 
mind, drawn from large experience and ob- 
servation and bearing directly upon practical, 
vital and ever-present necessities. 

There is in it comparatively little which is 
novel, because the subject has been frequently 
and thoroughly discussed, but it is an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive, sagacious and suggestive 
study and application of its theme. What the 
author has to say on such topics as How Shall 
the Church Find the Minister? Preaching as a 
Candidate, the Study of Social Science, Casuis- 
try in the Pulpit, the Service of the Lord’s 
Supper, the Nature of Pastoral Calls, the 
Higher Criticism and Sunday School Teach- 
ing, the Discipline of Catechetical Instruc- 
tion, Professional Evangelists, Endeavors after 
Co-operation with Other Churches, etc., are 
examples of the wholesomeness of his views, 
and the chapters on The Mid week Service, Par- 
ish Evangelization, Missionary Societies and 
Church Contributions, Revivals and Revival- 
ism, and the Institutional Church also abound 
in wise and stimulating suggestion. 

There is no important department of a pas- 
tor’s work, and hardly any line of special effort 
toward which his mind is likely to turn, in re- 
gard to which he cannot gain some useful aid 
from these pages. The book may be primarily 
intended for ministers, but it ought to have a 
large circulation among the laity. Much of it 
is equally appropriate to and important for 


them. It cannot fail to do long and highly 
valuable service. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


The second volume of the American edition 
of the Sacred Books of the East, translated 
by various Oriental scholars and edited by 
Prof. Max Miiller, is called The Sacred Laws 
of the Aryas as Taught in the Schools of 
Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha and Baud- 
hayana, and has been translated by Georg 
Biihler. Of course such a book is only for 
special students, but they will find it thor- 
oughly worthy of their attention. The two 
parts of the work are bound in one volume, 
and to each part there are two introductions, 
one to the production of each school, respect- 
ively. These are historical and critical, point- 
ing out the characteristics of the several 
schools and their differences from one another, 
and preparing the reader skillfully for the 
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intelligent perusal of the texts. Numerous 
and scholarly footnotes are found upon every 
page, and there is internal evidence that the 
translation has been successful. The minute- 
ness of detail with which the life of the indi- 
vidual is regulated religiously by each of these 
teachers is appalling. Instead of inculcating 
principles, like the gospel, a mass of minute 
regulations is prescribed, many of them as 
petty as they are authoritative. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that such religious statutes can 
promote an enlightened or a lofty type of per- 
sonal piety. So far as this has been attained 
by believers in the forms of religion of which 
these teachings may be considered the ex- 
ponents, it is in spite of the character of their 
instructions rather than because of it. But 
the work is admirable as an exposition and 
revelation to the English-speaking world of the 
forms of religious faith which are described. 

There is a fascination for many in the study 
of mythology, the place of which in the his- 
tory of early religious thought and life is 
important, because the mythological gods of 
the Saxons and their ancestors have left their 
mark on the religious thinking of the world 
unmistakably.‘ In The Gods of Our Fathers 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50] Mr. H. I. Stern has 
made a study of Saxon mythology which is 
worthy of attentive study. It deals with 
primitive beliefs and the peculiarities of the 
Norse and Saxon forms of religion, pointing 
out their romantic quality and their undeni- 
able grandeur. It popularizes successfully 
much which generally has been out of the 
reach of ordinary readers, concealed in the 
pages of works of a special and sometimes 
technical character. The gropings of the pri- 
meval mind after spiritual truth, and the 
process by which a measure of such truth 
was attained, is of great and increasing in- 
terest to the Christian world, and such a book 
as this is a useful help to their comprehension. 

A new volume of the Popular Biblical Li- 
brary has appeared entitled the History of 
Early Christianity [E. R. Herrick & Co. 
$1.00], by Leighton Pullam. It covers the 
period from the year 29 to the year 190. Itis 
a learned and able defense of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, intended for students and specialists 
rather than for the common reader, yet not 
wholly above the comprehension of well-in- 
formed persons who are not specialists. Some 
of the chapters are especially valuable, such 
as that on Christian worship, which concludes 
the book. The style is simple, clear and a 
great deal of learning has been condensed into 
small compass. 

The ninth volume in the Life series, issued 
by Mr. James H. West of this city, is What 
Are You Doing Here? (50 cents] by Abram 
Conklin. It isa series of uplifting chapters, 
full of moral and spiritual wisdom, offering 
rather more of the moral than of the spiritual. 
We do not know the religious affiliations of 
the author, but his book suggests that he isa 
devout Unitarian. His chapters do not probe 
deeply the experiences of the spiritual life, 
but they are wise and. always appropriate 
utterances in line with the gospel, although 
not exactly imbued with its distinctive temper, 

We have received from the Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association two publications, 
Meet for the Master’s Use, by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, and John Ploughman’s Talks (Each 
15 cents], by the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
The former is made up of addresses delivered 
at various places in this country, and the lat- 
ter is an old friend inanewform. They are 
admirably adapted to do practical service in 
quickening Christians. 

Rev. M. F. Sadler’s Commentary on St. Luke 
{Macmillan Co. $1.50] is offered for popular 
use and is written in a colloquial and readable 
style. Itis scholarly, but explanatory rather 
than critical. The comments upon many pas- 
sages might have been condensed advanta- 
geously. Nevertheless it is useful and enjoy- 
able in its way. 

The Soldier’s Text-Book, by Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, D.D., and Oliver Cromwell’s Sol- 
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dier’s Pocket Bible, two tracts for army and 
navy use, are issued in a neat and convenient 
form, and Christian soldiers or sailors will 
enjoy them. ; 

STORIES 

The whimsically named young ladies whose 
experiences make up A Cape Cod Week [A.S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.00], by Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull, appreciate the charm of the Cape Cod 
region, and, although their adventures are 
few and their circle of acquaintanceship, so 
far as here revealed, is limited, they enjoy 
their week thoroughly and enable the reader 
to enjoy it also. The book is full of enter- 
taining individuality, and, although there is 
rather less of the cape and rather more of the 
heroines than we expected, the book is none 
the less delightful. The impression which it 
leaves of the Cape life and people is faithful 
and lasting. 

The characteristics of the Russian, modified 
somewhat by nineteenth century conditions, 
dominate the narrative in Mr. Clinton Ross’s 
new book, Bobbie McDuff [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.00], the scene of which is laid chiefly in 
Italy. It is a well-written story, full of sur- 
prises and abounding in vivid interest. It is 
not more improbable than many actualities, 
and makes a pleasant summer novel. 

Another tale in which trickery, adventure 
and bloodshed dominate the narrative almost 
to the exclusion of more hopeful elements is 
Sons of Adversity [L. C. Page & Co. $1.25], 
a romance of the time of Queen Elizabeth, by 
L. C. Cornford. It is written with vigor and 
does not lack interest, but is by no means the 
equal in attractiveness of most of the recent 
similar stories of adventure which have come 
under our eye. 

Her Place Assigned [Lutheran Pub. Soc. 
$1.50], by W. E. Schuette, is intended for the 
Sunday school library and is a contribution to 
the entertainment of the older pupils. It also 
is intended to edify them. It is not an exam- 
ple of the very highest type of literature of its 
class, but it is sprightly and entertaining in 
style and wholesome in its religious teachings. 
A better knowledge of details in some partic- 
ulars would have made the book more true to 
life, but its defects are trifling. It is well 
adapted to interest and profit a considerable 
class of readers. 

The Secret of the Canon [Lutheran Pub. 
Co. $1.25], by Rev. Adam Stump, also is in- 
tended for the Sunday school library. It 
describes pioneer life and the building up of 
Christian civilization in the far West. It is 
rich in incident based upon facts, and affords 
a vivid picture of frontier life and of the hard- 
ships and fidelity of the home missionaries. 
It is much more interesting than many books 
of its class. 

The Crew of the Dolphin [Bible Inst. Col- 
portage Asso. 15 cents] is a little story by 
Hesba Stretton. It describes the perils of 
English sailors, due to the recklessness on the 
part of the owners of ships, and pleads for a 
reform in the line in which we supposed much 
progress had already been made under the 
impulse of the movement started by the late 
Mr. Plimsoll. The book is graphic and has a 
strong Christian tone. 

Mr. W. F. Fauley’s Passion Flowers (Lauter 
& Lauterjung] is well named. It shows liter- 
ary ability and considerable psychological 
perception. [t deals with the sterner pas- 
sions rather than the gentler and shows some 
literary promise. 

Two more volumes of Stories from Foreign 
Authors (Each 75 cents] are issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons—one from German 
sources, including contributions from Auer- 
bach, Kompert, Hauff and Von Chamisso, the 
other from Spanish authors—De Alarcon, 
Jose Selgas and others. They are good ex- 
amples of the best modern light literature in 
the two nations selected as sources. 

Tales of the Miami Country [Editor Pub. 
Co.], by J. B. Jewett, contains three short 
stories of early Ohio life, which possess some 
inherent interest and are told with vivacity. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


The first volume of the biography of the 
late Professor Charles P. Krauth (Christian 
Literature Co. $2.00], long one of the most 
eminent members of the Lutheran body in 
America, has been prepared by his son-in- 
law, Prof. Adolph Spaeth. It cevers the 
period from 1823 to 1859 and is based upon 
Dr. Krauth’s large correspondence and his 
family papers, and many of his nearest 
friends have given their co-operation. It is 
an elaborate and minutely detailed biography, 
somewhat too much so for the general reader, 
but certain to find a large and appreciative 
welcome among Lutherans. The subject was 
one of the most honored men in his branch of 
the church, both for his character and life 
and for his work as an author and a teacher, 
and his reputation will long remain. This 
sympathetic and elaborate account of his 
career will have lasting value, alike for the 
personal elements which it embodies and for 
the light which it throws upon important 
facts in connection with the history of Lu- 
theranism in America. 

Undoubtedly there will be a flood of biog- 
raphies of Gladstone. The first which has 
come under our notice is William Ewart 
Gladstone [Century Co. $1.00], by Prof. 
James Bryce. It is a characterization rather 
than an ordinary biography. That is to say, 
it does not go much into the details of his 
career, but supplies an analysis of his charac- 
ter and a distinct and ably drawn picture of 
his life and its work. It is the outcome of a 
long and close friendship, and of a sympathy 
which only such a friendship could beget. 
Yet it is well balanced and temperate, and 
by no means an example of indiscriminate 
eulogy. It is a fine piece of literary work 
also, and delightful reading. Moreover, it is 
as short as it is comprehensive. It is safe to 
say that no single picture of Gladstone, among 
the many which will be drawn, is likely to be 
more generally accepted as trustworthy and 
in every way satisfactory than this. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nowadays a book of travel needs to possess 
special attractions in order to hold attention. 
Such volumes are sO numerous and so many 
of them excel in merit that only the best have 
any right to existence. Among those which 
will find a hearty welcome is Mr. W. B. Lent’s 
Halcyon Days in Norway, France and the 
Dolomites [Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50). It 
is a charming account of personal experiences 
and reminiscences in the regions mentioned, 
and it blends information and personal details 
very agreeably. The regions selected for de- 
scription have not been overwritten, and some- 
thing of freshness still attaches to them. Mr. 
Lent has entered appreciatively into the spirit 
of each country, and good judgment has con- 
trolled him alike in determining what to de- 
scribe and in actual narrative. The book is 
illustrated and bound with good taste and 
ought to be a summer favorite. 

The Glory of the Imperfect [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 35 cents] is an address by Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, originally delivered at the first Com- 
mencement of the Woman’s College of West- 
ern Reserve University, which has been 
printed before, but is here revised and some- 
what rewritten. It is an inspiring enforce- 
ment of the value of the imperfect in its rela- 
tion to the perfect divine life and an inspira- 
tion to the reader to cherish high and noble 
ideals of character and service. 

Vibration the Law of Life [Temple Publish- 
ing Co. $1.25), by W. H. Williams, explains 
a system of vital gymnastics in connection 
with practical exercises in harmonic breath- 
ing and movement. The author has large 
ideas and deals more than is necessary with 
profound and metaphysical themes and his 
more practical chapters are not always as 
lucid as the common mind may desire. On 
the whole we are a little in doubt as to the 
meaning of some passages, and in somewhat 
graver doubt as to the importance of his sug- 
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gestions in others. We fear that some people 
would find it difficult to obtain the external 
conditions said by him to be necessary to their 
proper development in certain cases. 

The first series of Pose Drawings with 
Brush and Ink [Ginn & Co. 50 cents), by 
Irene Weir, contains a dozen spirited draw- 
ings in black and white, which look easy 
enough but the difficulty of which any artist 
will appreciate. They will serve admirably 
as adjuncts to the work of drawing classes 
and are very attractive in themselves. 

The Annual Report of the Operations of the 
United States Life Saving Service for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, seems to have been de- 
layed in publication. It of course consists 
largely of details of work accomplished. It is 
well worth public attention. It is full of ac- 
counts of wrecks and rescues, and exhibits 
emphatically the unnoted but genuine heroism 
which has become a commonplace in this 
branch of the government service. 


NOTES 


— Miss Anna Robertson Brown’s little 
volume, What Is Worth While, is in its hun- 
dredth thousand, a remarkable success. 


— Although Gladstone was an almost om- 
nivorous reader, he said that only four au- 
thors influenced him—Aristotle, Saint Augus- 
tine, Dante and Bishop Butler. 


—— The Players’ Club has erected a memo- 
rial window to the late Edwin Booth in the 
Church of the Transfiguration in New York 
city. La Farge is the designer. 


. — The proceeds of the sale of the differ- 
ent divisions of the famous Ashburnham Li- 
brary amounted to $313,560. A set of the first 
five editions of Walton’s Compleat Angler 
brought $4,000. 

—— The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have just won a lawsuit against a 
firm of publishers for infringing upon their 
rights. Probably few people, even in Eng- 
land, are aware that the universities do a 
large amount of publishing, chiefly in the line 
of text-books. 


—— All who have traveled abroad much are 
familiar with the fact that purchasers almog? 
invariably beat down prices and that dealers 
expect it. A friend of ours now abroad re- 
cently obtained for twenty francs an article 
for which eighty were demanded at first. The 
custom of beating down is so general that 
even Mr. Gladstone used to adhere to it. He 
would not buy a book unless he were allowed 
the full discount. 


— The June Bookman contains an inter- 
esting account of a considerable collection 
of original manuscripts by Poe, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Cooper, Hawthorne, Holmes, Willis, 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, and many other Amer- 
ican authors. They were sent to Graham’s 
Magazine and many, if not all, were pub- 
lished therein many years ago. They fell 
into the hands of the foreman in the printing 
office, who preserved them, Alexander Mc- 
Kelly. They now are owned by Mr. Robert 
C. McKelly, of Upper Sandusky, O. 
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Education 


— Of course it was on Monday evening, 
and not on Sunday, as the types made us say 
last week, that the students presented French 
and German plays in the hall of Wheaton 
Seminary. 

—— Cushing Academy’s Commencement pe- 
riod included the baccalaureate by Prin. H. S. 
Cowell, an address before the Christian Union 
by Rev. W. O. Conrad, prize speaking, class 
exercises and a closing concert by the students. 

—— Commencement at Franklin Academy, 
Nebraska, June 12-16, closed one of the best 
years in the history of the school. The at- 
tendance has largely increased. Eighteen 
graduated. The spiritual life of the school 
has been full and helpful. 

—— The closing exercises of Dow Academy, 
Franconia, N. H., included an address by Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott, D. D., whose father-in-law, the 
late Moses 4. Dow, was founder of the imsti- 
‘uticu. There was a good-sized graduating 
ciass. F. W. Ernst, A. M., is principal. Rev. 
G. W. Brooks of Boston is president of the 
board of trustees. 

— The Nichols Memorial Library, the 
gift of J. H. Nichols of Newton, Mass., in 
honor of his parents, was dedicated at Kings- 
ton recently. ‘The address on the Public 
Library by Dr. W. H. Davis, pastor of the 
donor, was eminently appropriate. Mr. Nich- 
ols also gave a $1,000 six per cent bond to keep 
the reading-room supplied with current liter- 
ature, a paid up insurance policy for three 
years, and an elegantly bound Encyclopedia 
Britannica in twenty-five volumes in addition 
to about 200 volumes previously donated. 

— Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes at 
Northampton sent out this year four grad- 
uates. A new departure from an annual ad- 
dress was the reading of essays on Spain, 
Gladstone, Dickens and Aretic Explorations, 
which were given without any correction or 
change as originally written. These were re- 
markable as indicating the extent of their mis- 
cellaneous reading and grasp of the subject. 
A recent visitor, after hearing the questions 
fired at the class by the enthusiastic teacher of 
history, and with the quick, sharp replies in 
distinct voice, a regular bombardment from 
both sides, said, ‘‘ Now take me to a class of 
your deaf mutes!” thinking that he was in 
some first-class academy of mixed pupils. On 
the platform by the side of the scholarly prin- 
cipal, Miss C. A. Fale, were Pres, Franklin 
Carter, Frank Sanborn and Professor Heid- 
sick, principal of a school for deaf mutes in 
Germany, who is visiting similar institutions in 
this country. Among the educational schools 
of our meadow city this holds an honored and 
unique place, and for situation and outlook of 
mountain and valley it cannot be surpassed. 
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From India 


Is Christianity soon to become the pre- 
vailing faith of India? Not if Hinduism 
can prevent it, and it is certainly be- 
stirring itself as never before. It is in- 
teresting to study the modern, Western 
methods being adopted to resuscitate this 
moribund faith. Educated Hindus, men 
of university training, concern themselves 
most in the work of rehabilitating their 
ancestral faith and of adapting it to its 
new environment. The general method 
is for a number of these college-bred, het- 
erodox men to meet together and decide 
that a certain course is desirable. They 
then appeal to the orthodox pundits, who 
first oppose, then growl, then assent and 
finally support them. They can always 
find shastraic or scriptural warrant for 
anything proposed to them, from the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows to the reality 
of the “‘X rays.” Approach a Hindu pun- 
dit and, with promise of substantial re- 
ward, demand support from his sacred 
writings for any vagary that pleases you 
and it is forthcoming with an authority 
and a voluminousness which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. 

The latest illustration of this happened 
recently in Madras. Hinduism has never 
had a place or welcome for the outcasts. 
The Pariah and his confréres in misery 
find no gleam of hope for acceptance into 
Hinduism or for a taste of its proffered 
future bliss. In view of this a recent 
Brahman authority declared that the only 
hope, both temporal and spiritual, for 
the Pariah was in his acceptance of 
Christianity. A large number of them 
have seen this and have become Chris- 
tians. Much has been done for their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare by the mis- 
sionaries. But their rapid acceptance as 
a class of Christianity has just opened the 
eyes of some Madras Hindus to the fact 
that they are losing the allegiance of an 
important, if mean, element of their com- 
munity. Therefore, as an offset to mis- 
sionary effort in behalf of this class, a 
few educated Hindus undertook the work 
of training fifty of them in Hindu scrip- 
ture lore—a thing in itself forbidden by 
these scriptures—after which certain pli- 
able priests and pundits were sought to 
perform a ceremony of purification over 
these benighted outcasts, and thus re- 
ceive them into the Hindu fold. 

Hindus are now vigorously discussing 
whether this unprecedented act was not 
in contravention of highest authority as 
it was of custom. The tendency now is 
to acquiesce in the ceremony, and thus it 
may become an important precedent and 
the opening of a new door, whereby the 
“fifth estate,’ may hereafter enjoy the 
privileges of Hinduism. How far this 
may prove a counterfoil to missionary 
endeavor for this class time will reveal. 

A new law is before the legislature 
with a view to raising the marriageable 
age of a Hindu girl to ten years. It 
seems shocking enough to a Westerner to 
think of any people enacting a law which 
still makes it legal for a man, say. of 
sixty years, to marry a lass of ten or 
twelve summers. And yet even thisisa 
step so far in advance of the present that 
it is doubtful whether the legislature will 
have the temerity to turn a deaf ear to 
the opposing clamors of that fossilized 
host who are anchored to the past and 
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who make a merchandise of their infant 
daughters. It is said that about a third 
of the population of this land practice in- 
fant marriage. One of the first concerns 
of this class, upon the birth of a daughter 
into their family, is to shape her destiny 
for time and eternity by binding her in 
marriage to the financially most advan- 
tageous applicant. It matters little if he 
is the contemporary of the parents or 
grandparents of her who is unwittingly 
handed over to him, soul and body. 

I would that I could send a more favor- 
able report about the plague, but it is 
ominously spreading into new regions 
and is still raging in Bombay. Nearly 
two hundred die daily of the plague alone 
in that city, and, while the situation in 
Poonah is improving, the disease is spread- 
ing in other parts of the presidency, and 
especially in the large native state of 
Hyderabad. All the best resources of 
medical science have not yet seemed to 
diagnose or check this disease. 

Favorable rains in many parts of the 
land have brought the great famine prac- 
tically toa close. And yet in south India 
distress, which is only one remove from 
famine, is deeply felt by millions. But 
of this the outside world will hear practi- 
cally nothing. In patient suffering and 
hungry endurance this people have a 
large experience. 

Missions also suffer greatly from these 
calamities. The thousands of widows 
and orphans which recent famine and 
plague have thrust upon missionaries 
open to them a large and blessed duty 
and opportunity. But it is a work which 
taxes not only their sympathies but also 
their slender purses to the utmost. The 
expense of conducting the ordinary work 
of missions also is thus largely increased. 
This is in face of a persistent reduction 
of almost fifty per cent. upon appropria- 
tions which were already too small to 
meet the needs of a hopeful, growing and 
broadening work. It is nothing less than 
disaster to missions which are reputed to 
be among the most successful in the land. 
Would that our home churches could be 
led to feel that this neglect of their mis- 
sions is neither wise statesmanship, faith- 
ful stewardship, nor business economy. 
I would also that they could realize the 
effect of this inadequate support and re- 
trenchment upon that discouraged body 
of men and women who represent them, 
and long to do it well, in this land of 
teeming millions, large opportunities and 
divine possibilities. The Lord has given 
them large blessings in their work, and 
the land is doubtless in a very critical 
condition, when vigorous, progressive, 
aggressive work will tell mightily. 

That good Christian woman, Pundita 
Ramabai, is on a visit to America to 
represent the need and claims of her 
work. Few missionary efforts in this 
land have been crowned with more 
marked spiritual success or are more 
worthy of support than are the efforts 
of this noble and remarkable Brahman 
Christian lady. Recently 116 women 
and child widows connected with her in- 
stitution were baptized upon confession 
of their faith in Christ. It was one of 
the most beautiful sights that India has 
been privileged to witness. Quietly, but 
with a deep and pervasive piety, this 
faithful servant of Christ leads the 
lambs of her flock to the Saviour. 
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The American Methodists are among 
the most aggressive and successful work- 
ers in India. Under the wise guidance 
of that prince of missionaries, Bishop 
Thoburn, they are going largely into the 
work of publishing a Christian literature 
both in English and the vernaculars. The 
other day Dr. Rudisill, their able repre- 
sentative in Madras, opened their large 
new premises there and promises to doa 
splendid work in this line which will be 
felt in the progress of our faith in South 
India. It is rather remarkable that the 
Methodists, of all denominations, should 
take the lead among Protestant missions 
in this department of work. Time will 
prove that they are wise in this if they 
only are supported in it from America. 

J. P. JONES. 


In and Around New York 


Recognition of Immanuel Church 

“*Had I not seen it an accomplished fact I 
never would have believed it possible,’’ said 
one who is intimately acquainted with the his- 
tory of the unfortunate division of a few 
years ago and who has anxiously watched the 
progress of the coming together of the two 
congregations to form the new Immanuel 
Church. He wanted in the remark to praise 
the part taken by each and every member 
of both congregations, and by the Extension 
Society, and to thank God, whose grace had 
made all possible. ‘‘ After this,’’ he said, 
**T shall believe we can do in his name al- 
most anything we have in mind.”” The coun- 
cil of Tuesday week was a delightful one. 
Dr. McLeod was moderator. An examina- 
tion of Dr. Ingersoll was dispensed with, as 
he was considered orthodox. The charge to 
the pastor was given by Dr. Roberts and 
that to the church by Mr. Jefferson. The 
laying of the corner stone of the new place of 
worship was in the afternoon. The prayer 
was made by Mr. Clark, so soon to leave for 
Detroit, and Dr. Ingersoll mentioned a vast 
number of things prepared for the box in the 
corner stone. One of these things was a frag- 
ment of a torpedo from the Maine. Much of 
the harmony in the united congregation and 
which made the good feeling of the council 
possible is known to be due to the personal 
work during the past few months of Dr. 
Ingersoll. It seems certain that the church 
will now enter upon an era of growth and ef- 
fective work. The location is in a fine part of 
Brooklyn, on Decatur Street. 


New England’s Prosperous Year 

The New England Church has had a pros- 
perous year. A good number of new members 
has been added to the church at each of the 
bimonthly communions, and the indebtedness 
on the church has been somewhat reduced. 
During this summer the Sunday school room 
is to be renovated and carpeted, and two hand- 
some lamps, subscribed for as a memorial of 
the second year of the pastorate of Dr. Mc- 
Elveen, erected. The congregation joins with 
neighboring churches in union services this 
summer. Dr. McElveen spends two weeks of 
his vacation at Chickamauga preaching to the 
soldiers, and two weeks at Keuka Park sum- 
mer assembly lecturing. He supplies churches 
in Port Jervis for a few Sundays. 


Dr. Storrs on Summer Rest 

On his last Sunday before going to Shelter 
Island Dr. Storrs spoke on the rest which the 
summer season ought to bring to us. ‘‘ The 
rea] rest is not in the hammock, in the easy- 
chair or in the carriage. These are but the 
instruments to a higher repose, to a rest not 
the alternative of weakness or weariness, not 
a season of leisure and manifold enjoyment, 
but a rest which has its roots in God and in 
the relation of God to the human soul. It is 
the rest of certainty concerning the most mo- 
mentous and sovereign truth, the rest in the 
consciousness of doing what we ought to do 
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and not what is wrong, the rest in the expecta- 
tion through Christ of the fulfillment of every 
hope we have in the future, the rest in the 
knowledge of a love in Christ returned by 
him, the rest in perfect freedom of every 
power that comes through leisure, through 
study, through endeavor for others and which 
implies a readiness for every service. That is 
the rest which this summer may bring to us, 
that the summer ought to bring to us, and 
that we should now determine the summer 
shall advance in us.”” Last summer Dr. Storrs 
felt unable to come to the city to attend to 
unusual calls, but he announces that he is 
able to do so now. The plan of union serv- 
ices followed so many years between Pilgrim 
and other congregations on the Heights ob- 
tains again this year. 


A New Style of Church Building 

A church costing $65,000 has just been dedi- 
cated in this city that is unique in design. It 
is in effect a business block, with a fairly 
successful attempt to give an ecclesiastical 
appearance to the exterior. It is a creature 
of necessity. That necessity is land. Man- 
hattan Island does not afford a church site at 
all desirable under $15,000 per lot of 25 by 100 
feet. The church just dedicated is at least 
seven miles from the City Hall and beyond 
the Harlem, and yet the site, 75 by 100, was re- 
garded fairly cheap at $34,000. A similar site 
could be had in Brooklyn, possibly Chicago, 
and certainly Boston or Philadelphia for 
$7,000 to $10,000. This cost of land is a se- 
rious hindrance to church growth in New 
York. The new church referred to contains 
an auditorium seating 900, a Sunday school 
room seating 1,200, prayer and class rooms 
seating 500, a parsonage containing 14 rooms, 
a church kitchen, a storeroom, and a boiler- 
room with boilers of sufficient capacity for 
heating the entire building, including the par- 
sonage. The thing is done by making a “ sky- 
scraper,”’ those familiar structures down town, 
applied up town to church architecture. The 
new church is surrounded by towering flats, 
and had to be itself high or be dwarfed. 
Some superintendents of church extension so- 
cieties believe that the church of the future, 
built in New York not from the proceeds of 
the sale of some other church, must be a busi- 
ness block, built up in the air instead of ona 
big plot. 


New York’s War Relief 

New York is so big that it is sometimes un- 
able to move as rapidly as are some smaller 
municipalities which have fewer conflicting in- 
terests and more civic pride. Organizations 
for the maintenance of nurses at the front, 
for caring for families of enlisted men, ete., 
starting in one or two other cities, are mak- 
ing themselves national while New York’s 
organizations are thinking what to do. Still 
we are making some progress. We have a 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Patriotic League, with 
men on its board, and a Patriotic Association, 
founded by women. The latter held a suc- 
cessful meeting in the chapel of Dr. Behrends’s 
Central Church in Brooklyn last week, and 
the suggestion was made that the two leagues 
combine. Some who are behind these move- 
ments are Mrs. James Scrimgeour, Mrs. J. 
A. Perry, Mrs. Ralph W. Troutman, Miss 
Ella McDermott, Ex-Governor Morton, Bishop 
Potter, Darwin R. James, Gen. Wager Swayne 
and Gen. Thomas L. James, and it is re- 
ported that substantial aid is coming in. The 
principal purpose is the caring for families of 
enlisted men. We have also organized a Red 
Cross Society as an auxiliary to the national 
body, and have raised $19,000 for sending 
nurses to the front—enough, itis said, to send 
several nurses and provide for their main- 
tenance to the end of the war. Many promi- 
nent women are identified with the move- 
ment. During the Civil War some part of 
New York’s heart did not always beat with 
the rest of it. But there is nothing the mat- 
ter with New York’s heart in this struggle. 
If slow because large its beats are true and 
ean be relied on for much. CAMP. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Sunday Services 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus for the first time for 
more than a year preached Sunday in Plym- 
outh Church. The auditorium was crowded. 
Making the account of the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet his text, he deduced from it as his 
subject The Divine Element in the Lowly Acts 
of Life, dwelling especially upon the power 
which comes to a man who feels, however 
lowly his work, that he has come from God 
and is going to God. In the evening he preached 
the baccalaureate for the graduating class of 
Lewis Institute. Rev. H. H. Proctor of At- 
lanta, Ga., spoke Sunday morning for Dr. 
Goodwin and in the evening for Dr. Noble, 
his subject being The Awakening of the Col- 
ored Race. He gave high praise to the work 
of the A. M. A., to whose aid he acknowledged 
his own indebtedness. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Several visiting brethren were present, 
among them Dr. A. H. Plumb, whose words 
were refreshing and invigorating. The sub- 
ject under discussion was Sunday Observance. 
The opening address was made by President 
Blanchard of Wheaton. This was followed 
by breezy remarks from several brethren, 
who, while agreeing in the desirability of a 
better observance of the day, differed somewhat 
as to the best means by which to secure it. 
President Blanchard is in favor of a Sabbath 
which will furnish the physical rest and the 
religious instruction which are so much 
needed. This he deems impossible if one 
patronize the Sunday paper. He, as well as 
others, thought Sunday work should be dis- 
couraged except in cases of absolute necessity. 
Reference was made to the unnecessary work 
required of post office employés and to the 
demands which professedly Christian people 
are making for their Sunday mail. 


Ministerial Changes 

Leavitt Street is happy in its new minister, 
Dr. George R. Merrill of Minneapolis. He 
will be a welcome addition to the ministerial 
force of the city. A council met June 20 to 
consider the resignation of Dr. Willard Scott 
of the South Church. The church presented 
its reasons for wishing him to withdraw his 
resignation and also for finally yielding to his 
desire to go to another field. In the resolutions 
regretting his departure and commending him 
to the church of his choice his success in his 
present parish was emphasized by the council 
and hearty testimony borne to the qualities 
which have won him so many friends outside 
his parish, and especially among the ministers 
of the city and the State. 


Politics and the Schools 

The personal fight on the part of Corpora- 
tion Counsel Thornton against Col. F. W. 
Parker of the Cook County Normal School 
still continues, with the odds rather in favor 
of the colonel. It is said that a petition has 
been presented signed by 20,000 persons resid- 
ing in Englewood, where the school is located, 
for his retention in the position where he has 
won such honor and done so much for the sci- 
ence ef teaching, and that each one of the 
graduating class of 350 has made the same re- 
quest. The members of the Grand Army have 
also taken the matter up and bid fair to make 
it rather warm for those who, with no appar- 
ent reason, would destroy the usefulness of a 
man like Colonel Parker. But the effort to 
remove him is only part of a plan which seeks 
to get rid of Mr. Lane, the present efficient 
superintendent of public schools, and put 
some one like President Andrews of Brown 
University in his place. Rumors are rife but 
the indications are that the friends of Mr. 
Lane will be able to prevent his removal. 
A good many would like to see President An- 
drews at the head of our schools, but nota few 
would deeply regret his coming here, the more 
especially since it would bring the schools 
into politics and thus lower rather than ele- 
vate their character. 


Commencement at Beloit 

Wednesday, June 22, marked the expiration 
of the time granted by Dr. D. K. Pearsons for 
securing $50,000 from him toward the addition 
of $200,000 to the endowment of the college. 
After the degrees were conferred President 
Eaton called attention to the fact that on his 
return from China three weeks since $80,000 
were still wanting. Then he spoke of $35,000 
secured Monday, the giving on the part of the 
trustees and absent friends, till at five o’clock 
the previous day the last thousand had come 
into his hands. One can better imagine than 
describe the cheering that followed this an- 
nouncement, and the shouts of welcome with 
which Dr. Pearsons was greeted as he rose to 
speak, and the hearty sympathy which was 
shown in the joy with which he stated that 
at this Commencement five institutions, hav- 
ing met the conditions upon which he had 
promised assistance—Pomona, Pacific Uni- 
versity, Whitman, South Hadley and Beloit— 
had received their money and were now on 
their feet. Dr. Pearsons handed a check of 
$51,000 to the treasurer of the college, the 
extra thousand being from his wife. 

Immediately following these statements in 
the old First Church, where the Commence- 
ment exercises are always held, came the dedi- 
cation of Emerson Hall, a building which Dr. 
Pearsons has presented to Beloit for the use 
of the young women of the Northwest. The 
building, Elizabethan in its style, is what its 
giver promised it should be—‘‘a thing of 
beauty.”’ It has nothing of the institution 
look about it. It is homelike and attractive. 
Although it will accommodate sixty young 
women, it has been finished and all bills paid 
for a little less than $30,000. Those who have 
seen most of the buildings in the country de- 
signed for similar purposes say that it sur- 
passes them all in attractiveness and con- 
venience. The contractor is a resident of 
Beloit, and a graduate of the college. Many 
of those who have furnished materials for the 
edifice have taken a personal interest in it, 
which accounts in part for the comparatively 
small sum spent on its erection. Dr. Pear- 
sons made the dedicatory address. It was 
brief, pointed and businesslike. The response 
by Dr. G. S. F. Savage, who has been on the 
board of trustees since the establishment of 
the college, was singularly felicitous and 
touching. It was fitting ulso that the prayer 
of dedication should be offered by Prof. 
Joseph Emerson, after whom the hall is 
named. The corporation dinner was served 
in the parlors and dining-room of the hall, 
and was eaten with great rejoicing in the 
good fortune which has come to Beloit. Yet 
it must not be supposed that this growing 
college has received all the money it needs to 
carry on its work. To meet present demands 
Beloit needs $250,000 more, and its friends 
cherish the hope that this large sum will not 
long be withheld from its endowment. 

The women who have entered Beloit have 
shown themselves able to stand side by side 
with the young men who had previously en- 
joyed its privileges. The first woman to re- 
ceive a diploma from Beloit graduated this 
year. The first woman to speak on Com- 
mencement Day at Beloit was Miss Chamber- 
lin, a niece of Professor Chamberlin of the 
University of Chicago. Another niece grad- 
uated the week before at Marietta, and in the 
first class to go forth from that institution in 
which women have been allowed equal priv- 
ileges with men. 

One cannot help wondering what must be 
the feelings of a person who has given away 
well-nigh two millions of dollars, who for 
nearly ten years has been watching the 
growth of the seventeen colleges and semina- 
ries he has helped, who has studied their 
needs and is as anxious for their future as a 
father for the welfare of his children. Dr. 
Pearsons can tell. 


Chicago, June 25. FRANKLIN. 
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BY REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, D. D. 


First of all, we would not place the number 
of families in the churches under the heading 
“Sunday school,” as has been inadvertently 
done for the past three years. That should 
follow immediately the repetition of the 
names of the churches and should come under 
that general head. 

As to “ benevolence,” we suggest a change 
to “‘denominational charities,’ as covering 
the main interest of the Year-Book, namely, 
to show what the Congregational churches as 
an organized body are doing through their 
appointed agencies for the extension of the 
kingdom of our Lord. Benevolence is a state 
of mind; charities are gifts of love. These 
figures are consulted for information on our 
denominational work and its support, but in 
their present form are well-nigh useless for 
the purpose. The statistical blanks and the 
columns of ‘“‘ benevolence’’ now call for the 
amounts contributed to six general objects 
and one definite society. The question to be 
answered is, What has your church contrib- 
uted during the year to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions “‘ and 
similar objects? ’’ and so on for six of these 
organizations. A year or two ago the word 
“*Congregational’’ was inserted before the 
word ‘‘ objects.” The American Missionary 
Association alone has its initials given—we 
suppose because it was more difficult to desig- 
nate its specific work under a brief phrase. 
Now we know the difficulty of getting accurate 
answers to the most specific questions from a 
wide constituency of all grades of even Con- 
gregational intelligence, and if there be any 
possible chance for misunderstanding how 
sure it is to be embraced. The writer once, 
having taken a new parish, wrote to each ab- 
sent member, expressing the interest of the 
church and the new pastor in him for her) and 
asking as a slight return an answer to these 
questions: (1) What church are you at present 
attending? (©) What are your relations to 
that church? (3) Why should you not ask for 
a letter to it at once? One good woman re- 
plied to the second question: ‘‘ My relations 
are mostly Methodists.” 

Many of the figures reported under this 
head and all the totals, of course, disagree 
with the receipts of our various societies. 
Under the *‘ Sunday school ’’ head the churches 
very commonly report and add together: (1) 
what they have given to the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, (2) tothe 
Interdenominational State Sunday School As- 
sociation and (3) to the Sunday School Union. 
Of course these last two do not belong in the 
column, and should be reported under “ other.”’ 
The same condition applies to all. 

Arguments have been made from the 
“other” column to show that in some 
States far too large a proportion of the gifts 
have been made to objects outside of the 
pledged work of the denomination, but the 
argument is weakened, if not destroyed, by 
the reply that many of these “ other ’’ objects 
were denominational, as, for instance, the 
City Missionary Society of Boston, church 
unions for local denominational extension, 
etc. No one can tell in the present plan how 
far we have concentrated and how far scat- 
tered our gifts. Would you, in keeping ac- 
count of your family expenses, put the cost of 
the supply of your own table, the support of 
your own children in the same column with 
what you have given for a village Fourth of 
July celebration and for the needs of the 
heathen at home and abroad? Now for the 
suggestion. 

Let the general heading be as suggested, 
‘denominational charities.’”’ Let the partic- 
ular columns all contain the initials or abbre- 
viations of our societies: A. B.C. F. M., A.E S., 
Cc. C. B. S., C. H. M. S., A. M. A., C. S. S. and 
P.S.,and Min. Aid. Let an additional column 
follow, headed ‘‘ other denominational chari- 
ties ’’ (some appropriate simplification of this 
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can surely be devised), and let the “‘total’’ be 
of “‘denom. charities.”” The “other” column 
would then be devoted to “general gifts.”” We 
should then know exactly what each church 
had given to our own organized work, the 
support of which is assumed by our Con- 
gregational churches and for which they are 
responsible. Then if it be thought best in a 
denominational Year-Book we can see what 
part these churches take in other work which 
we have as a denomination made no pledge to 
support, but which, part of it, not all, is de- 
serving and has a claim, but one subordinate, 
we think, to the “providing for our own,” 
which is the first duty of all who would not 
be worse than infidels. 

Then if any church should fail to send in its 
report, these figures could be supplied by the 
treasurers of our various societies, and a fair 
comparison could be made between what we 
do for the world through our own chosen 
channels of beneficence and through other and 
outside agencies. We think room could be 
made for this additional colamn. If it were 
necessary, the column of legacies, which on 
most pages is a column of “‘ goose eggs,’’ could 
be omitted and the total for each State, or even 
the particulars, put into the note at the end of 
the statistics for each State, or left to the 
Summary III., where they are tabulated now. 
Room for an additional column could be gained 
by leaving a narrower column for the names 
of Sunday school superintendents, which ordi- 
narily would be wide enough, and in a few 
cases where two names are given, or a post 
office address, might be supplemented with a 
footnote. 

May we add that the secretaries and treas- 
urers of all our six societies would hail this 
change as a great help to them, and that it 
would give exactly the information which many 
loyal Congregationalists have been seeking 
from our Year-Book and have not been able 
to find. Some of the statistical secretaries and 
the compiler of the Year-Book have been con- 
sulted about these changes, and approve them 
for ‘substance of doctrine” at least. Wehope 
that the national council will briefly, but thor- 
oughly, consider the matter and authorize such 
changes. The Canadian Year-Book, we are 
happy to find, has such a division between 
denominational and other charities. 





Academic Happenings 

Commencement at Williams last week was 
made notable by the presence of Paymaster 
General Edwin Stewart of the United States 
Navy and Booker T. Washington. Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., was elected 
alumni trustee. While there was a slight 
deficit in the revenue of the college last year 
the recent generous bequests indicate that 
the institution is not without loyal friends. 
Gifts to the amount of $227,000 were received 
last year. The report of the board of trus 
tees is valuable for its discussion of the prob- 
lem which all Massachusetts colleges now 
face as the result of the State’s decision to tax 
coHege property. Fifty-eight students re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. and seven that of 
A. M. for post-graduate work. 

Commencement at Smith to a large extent 
was dominated by the desire of undergrad- 
uates, graduates and friends of the institution 
to render adequate recognition of their love 
for and loyalty to President Seelye, who for 
the past twenty-five years has shaped the 
policy of the institution. A loving-cup pre- 
sented to him and words of praise from dis- 
criminating eulogists were the principal vis- 
ible and audible tokens of the prevailing feel- 
ing. 

Much the same must be said of Commence- 
ment this year at Phillips Andover Academy, 
where Principal Bancroft and Professor 
McCurdy rounded out twenty-five years of 
service. Addresses of congratulation were 
made by Presidents Eliot and Tucker of Har- 
vard and Dartmouth and Principal Amen 
of Phillips Exeter Academy. Dr. Bancroft 
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in his review of the twenty-five years stated 
that over 4,000 young men had gone forth from 
the academy. The alumni are making a quiet 
but earnest effort to raise the amount now 
lacking, $12,000, to secure the much needed 
gymnasium. 

Commencement at Wellesley was rendered 
notable by the address of Prof. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of Cornell University, who spoke to 
the 146 graduates and their friends on the 
Missions of the Peoples, his discourse being 
a graphic delineation of the approaching 
struggle between the Anglo-Saxon, Slavonic 
and Latin races. The baccalaureate sermon 
at Amherst by Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows was 
much the same in tenor. 

At Mt. Holyoke jubilation reigned on ac- 
count of the successful effort of the alumne 
and friends of the college to raise the $150,000 
necessary to secure Dr. D. K. Pearsons’s 
$50,000 gift. A. Lyman Williston, G. Henry 
Whitcomb of the board of trustees, and ‘“‘a 
Boston friend” each gave $5,000. These with 
an unexpected gift of $900 from the class of 
1893 made possible the welcome result. Dr. 
Pearsons was given the degree of M. A. A 
letter from him expressed his delight at the 
success of the college, and his willingness to 
give $1 for every $3 that the college may raise 
in the future. He expressed his desire to 
close the pledges made to educational institu- 
tions when he is eighty years old, and he will 
be that within a year. 

Speculation concerning President Gates’s 
successor at Amherst is current. Rev. Dr. C. 
M. Lamson of Hartford practically withdraws 
his name from consideration. Prof. A. D. 
Morse hereafter will have full control of the 
department of history at Amherst. 

Drury College celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, Rev. Dr. A. N. Hitchcock and 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows giving admirable ad- 
dresses on Twenty-five Years in Missions and 
The Higher Education of True Americans. 
President Fuller preached the baccalaureate 
sermon on the responsibility which comes 
from a good inheritance. At the service spe- 
cially devoted to historical reminiscences Rev. 
Dr. Henry Hopkins of Kansas City, Rev. Dr. 
N. J. Morrison, the first president of the col- 
lege, and Rev. Dr. B. P. Fullerton, Drury, ‘76, 
participated. A class of nineteen was gradu- 
ated. The treasury shows a small balance on 
the right side, and the prospects for the com- 
ing year are most encouraging. At Carleton 
College, Minnesota, a pleasant and, in all re- 
spects except the financial, a prosperous year 
closed on the 15th, the class graduating num- 
bering twenty-three. Dr. Lyman Whiting 
gave the missionary address cn Missions and 
History. 

Pacific University Commencement was em- 
phasiz-d this year as the golden jubilee of 
Tualatin Academy, which was its beginning. 
Rev. R. W. Farquhar of Portland preached 
the baccalaureate. Twelve students of the 
academy completed the course which entitled 
them to admission to the Freshman Class of 
the college. Degrees were conferred on five 
students, two of whom are pledged to the 
student volunteer movement. At the corpo- 
ration dinner Hon. Alanson Hinman, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, who crossed 
the plains in 1844, gave interesting reminis- 
cences of the early days of the academy. 
With the completion of the endowment fund, 
including Dr. Pearsons’s gift, and the signs 
of returning prosperity in the Willamette 
Valley, the college will welcome with joy and 
hopefulness the coming of the National Coun- 
cil to participate in its semicentennial. 

At Oberlin the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Professor Currier, who spoke 
upon Christian optimism. The missionary 
address was given by Dr. Thain of The Ad- 
vance, and Prof. George Frederick Wright 
addressed the meeting of the alumni. It was 
one of reminiscence chiefly. The Commence- 
ment address was one of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s characteristic speeches, in which he 
pleaded for a liberal education based not so 
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- much on study of books as of life. About 


ninety students graduated this year. The 
diplomas were conferred by ex-President 
Fairchild. No appointment of president by 
the trustees was reported, but they intimated 
that there had been no lowering of ideals as 
to the man for the place. 

The baccalaureate sermon at Doane College, 
Crete, Neb., was preached by Professor Show, 
now of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Eleven graduated from the college, two of 
them having attained exceptionally high rank 
and scholarship. . The orations and essays re- 
vealed eagerness to serve in giving liberty to 
the oppressed and in extending the kingdom 
of righteousness. At Tabor College the bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by Pres. R. 
C. Hughes. Dr. A. R. Thain of The Advance 
delivered the alumni address, and the Com- 
mencement address, on the Patience of Cul- 
ture, was given by Rev. Dr. Richard Cordley 
of Lawrence. Whitman College graduated 
five students. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. H. G. Temple, and the 
formal address was given by Hon. T. M. 
Burke of Seattle. Arrangements were made 
to make good the small deficit of the past 
year. A site for the erection of a new build- 
ing has been selected, and it is hoped that 
funds sufficient to warrant beginning work 
upon the structure this summer will soon be 
in hand. 


In and Around Boston 


Art in Public Places 

For a week or two past there has been on 
exhibition in the high school hall of Chelsea 
a set of about 150 pictures—reproductions 
mostly in carbon and platinum finish—which 
are to be distributed among all the public 
schoolrooms of the city as a means of educa- 
tion in the art and subjects of the world’s fine 
pictures. This movement to beautify and 
utilize the bare walls of the schoolrooms ac- 
tually began in Boston several years ago. 
Since then the idea has struck root ia a num- 
ber of different cities of the State, in some of 
which a rapid accomplishment of the purpose 
has been attained. 

A year ago the first steps were taken in 
Chelsea. An entertainment for the object 
netted $250; then two lectures increased the 
fund to about $500, and finally subscriptions 
were gathered from friends and from the 
older and later alumni. Moreover, among 
these contributors were those who donated 
pictures outright, or possibly plaster casts, of 
which there are a few in the collection. 

It has been the invariable rule that none 
but works of art should be secured, either as 
a gift or as a purchase. The framing—all 
done by one man—is uniformly simple and 
substantial, but the soft, dark colors of the 
wood are especially pleasing. In many cases, 
directed by the teachers and the supervisor of 
drawing, Miss Dranga, the scholars have 
chosen the subjects which should appear in 
their schoolrooms, and so, quite naturally, 
the results are pleasing chiefly from the child’s 
standpoint. 

The range of the pictures is large—groups 
and heads of animals, children’s faces, ma- 
rine, historic and Biblical scenes, and por- 
traits of famous statesmen and poets. The 
subjects which seem to be most popular, as 
indicated by duplication, are: Caritas, by 
Thayer; Christ in the Temple, Hoffman ; The 
Angelus; Murillo’s St. Anthony and Child; 
Van Dyck’s Baby Stuart; The Bugler, by 
Hunt; The Chariot Racefrom Ben Hur; Rosa 
Bonheur’s pictures; and Reynolds’s Angels’ 
Heads. 

The Woman’s Club of the city has just pre- 
sented to the Fitz Public Library the stained 
glass window that was in the Woman’s Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, and designed by a 
Chelsea young woman. The window is nine 
feet by four, bears the city seal of Chelsea 
and also representations of an Indian, the his- 
toric hill of the city and a powder horn. 
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Good News for Park Street 
Rev. Dr. C. I. Scofield preached at Park 
Street Church last Sunday and delivered a 
earnest gospel message. But what 
electrified the congregation was a message by 
telegraph from their pastor of the prosperous 
years of the last decade that he would return 
to his old place in Park Street. They wel- 
comed the good news with clapping of hands 
and the hearty singing of the Doxology; 
and Sexton Bruce, whose term of service 
reaches back through the eighties, had the bell 
in the old tower rung for half an hour to spread 
the tidings. Park Street has been for some 
time without a leader and many of its former 
members have scattered. But new courage 
will come to them now, and if this historic 
church can take once more the position it long 
held a great service will be done to Congrega- 
tionalism. Dr. Withrow has been unani- 
mously released from his pastorate by the 
Chicago Presbytery, and expects to take up 
work in Boston next September. 


Leoking Seaward 

Among the nearly 200 American representa- 
tives of Sunday school work who sail this 
week Wednesday from Boston for the Lon- 
don convention, the following Congregational 
ministers are enrolled: J. B. Seabury, Ded- 
ham; E. C. Ewing, Danvers; R. G. Wood- 
bridge, Middleboro; F. L. Briatol, Uxbridge; 
W. A. Hadley, Southbridge, F. J. Fairbanks, 
Royalston; and W. P. Landers, Salem, who 
has general charge of the company. These, 
together with Dr. M. C. Hazard, who is al- 
ready abroad and will attend the meetings, 
should suffice to keep the Pilgrim spirit warm 
among our large contingent. 


Dr. Hamilton Retires 

At an adjourned meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, June 27, Mr. S. F. 
Wilkins was re-elected treasurer and Mr. 
H. N. Ackerman auditor. The following new 
directors were chosen: Walter K. Bigelow of 
Salem, for one year, and Rev. W. R. Camp- 
bell of Roxbury, for three years. Rev. Dr. 
John A, Hamilton, having declined re-elec- 
tion as corresponding secretary, was elected 
honorary secretary. Dy. Hamilton retires on 
account of ill health. Resolutions expressing 
gratitude for his long and loyal career as a 
servant of the society were passed, and he 
was given a three months’ vacation. Rev. 
William E. Barton, D. D., of Shawmut 
Church, Boston, was prevailed upon to accept 
the office of corresponding secretary tempo- 
rarily, and this without in any way changing 
his relations to Shawmut Church. 





The Cambridge Council—a 


Universalist’s Account 


Rev. F. O. Hall, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Cambridge, was present at the 
council which declined to ordain Dr. W. J. 
Long as pastor of the North Avenue Church 
June 14. Mr. Hall wrote an account of the 
council for the Universalist Leader, from 
which we take the following extracts, show- 
ing the impressions made on an intelligent 
observer from a point of view quite different 
to ours. It is significant that the three repre- 
sentatives of Andover Seminary who were 
present earnestly advocated the ordination of 
Dr. Long: 


The examination immediately devel- 
oped the fact that he was far away from 
the ancient orthodox standards. I had 
known, of course, something of “the 
new orthodoxy.” It is common for us 
to assert that the new orthodoxy is mov- 
ing rapidly toward Universalism and 
Unitarianism. I was astonished to dis- 
cover that in the person of Dr. Long the 
new orthodoxy had arrived at both these 
points. I venture to affirm that ever 
statement of Mr. Long’s could be dupli- 
cated from the writings of Ballou, Chan- 
ning, M. J. Savage and the more recent 
Universalist writers. God is in no sense 
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a magnified man. Mr. Long even hesi- 
tated to use the word “personal” con- 
ce use his personality 
must something entirely different 
from the personality of a man. He ab- 
solutely repudiated the doctrine of the 
trinity as stated in the Athanasian c 
and went on to define his conception o 
the trinity as a three-fold manifestation 
of God. The divinity of Christ is the 
divinity which belo to an exalted and 
perfected human nature. He began at 
Seeen for the first time to read the 
Bible, and read it purely as literature. 
He soon discovered that if was something 
more. It possesses a moral stimulus, an 
ethical quality, which arouses and electri- 
fies the receptive reader. In that con- 
sists its inspiration. It contains many 
mistakes. Some — he would be glad 
to cut out—the Song of Solomon, the 
impeeensery Psalms. Portions of the 
Old Testament possess neither authority 
nor inspiration for us. He would gladly 
have them left out. He would teach the 
Bible to a child simply by reading it to 
him, as he would read a ong Those 
arts that stuck would do the boy good. 
he other parts would do him no good. 
The authority of the Bible consists of the 
truth it contains. When a man recog- 
nizes the truth of a statement that to 
him is a mg That is the only au- 
thority. The Bible or any other book can 
contain no other authority than that. 
Atonement is the suffering of one person 
for another, and so bringing him to right- 
eousness. Vicarious atonement runs all 
through life. The mother suffers for the 
child, the citizen for his state. Christ 
suffered for us in the same way. As to 
eschatology he was asked twice whether 
he believed in the final salvation of all 
— and he answered, unequivocally, 
Ton 

At this point one of the members of the 
council asked whether this church had a 
creed. The creed was produced. Dr. 
Long had aot seenit or readit. It came 
out that, the church required on the part 
of its members a substantial assent to its 
articles of doctrinal belief. It requires 
“that the B peo ministry of the Word 
shall accord with them, desiring to main- 
tain its own doctrinal soundness by the 
orthodoxy of a living ministry.” These 
articles of doctrinal belief are those 
adopted at the council of Congregational 
churches held in the city of Boston in 
1865. Dr. Long’s attention was called to 
this passage: “‘ We believe in the resur- 
rection of the body and in the final a 
ment, the issues of which are eternal life 
and everlasting punishment.” He dis- 
tinectly told the council that he did not 
believe that and would not teach it. 
Under these circumstances it is not 
stra that the vote stood thirty-two to 
twenty against ordination. 

Now there are some very instructive 
and ye features in this event. 
In the first place, it is a glaring sign of the 
times that twenty out of fifty-two orthodox 
Congregationalists should vote to ordain 
and install over an orthodox church a man 
who fearlessly and without hesitation 
avowed himself a believer in doctrines 
which they must have known were thor- 
oughly Universalist and Unitarian. Ver- 
ily the heresy of twenty-five years ago is 
fast becoming the orthodoxy of today. 

The only disappointing feature of the 
whole transaction, to the Universalist 
spectator, was the apparent unwillingness 
on the part of Dr. Long to take his stand 
with those who have been proclaiming 
for half a century the truths to which he 
is a lateconvert. When some one, after 
the council had adjourned, said to him, 
“Then you are a Universalist?” he re- 

lied, “‘O, no; I am not a Universalist.’ 

ut he had signified, without the slight- 
est hesitation, his belief in our character- 
istic doctine, and he had restated as his 
own Ballou’s Doctrine of Atonement. 
Dr. Dunning says: “It seems to me that 
no religious body would have accepted 
Mr. Long unless it was the Unitarian.” 
But Mr. Long will repudiate that name, 
although he stands squarely upon teach- 
ings that may. be found in Unitarian lit- 
erature for the past fifty years. 
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Summer Arrangements in Boston and Suburban Pulpits 


BOSTON 


Shawmut keeps open house in general, with 
the C. E. meeting only on Sunday nights and 
with its regular midweek prayer meetings. 
The Sunday school is suspended. The pulpit 
supplies are: July 3, Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., 
pastor emeritus; July 10, Rev. L. W. Bacon, 
D. D.; July 17 and 24, Rev. C. A. Vincent of 
Sandusky, O.; July 31, Rev. Sidney Strong, 
D. D., of Oak Park, Chicago, Ill. ; Aug. 7, Rev. 
G. H. Cate; Aug. 14, Rev. R. G. Hutchins, 
D. D., of Cleveland, O. ; Aug. 21 and 28, Rev. W. 
E. C. Wright, D. D., Olivet, Mich. The pastor, 
Dr. Barton, will spend July at the National 
Council, returning about the 25th of the month. 
He will then be at his ‘Garden of Eden ”’ at 
Foxboro, Mass., returning to preach Sept. 4. 

Park Street will be open during July and 
all but the last two Sundays of August. An 
evening service will be held but no Sunday 
school except the Bible class. Prayer meet- 
ings will be kept up. The pulpit will be oc- 
cupied as follows: July 3, Rev. E. F. Wil- 
liams, D. D., Chicago: July 10 and 17, Mr. 
D. L. Moody or some one whom he will send— 
Dr. R. A. Torrey of Chicago will probably be 
one; July 24, Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., 
Providence, R. I.; July 31, Rev. 8S. A. Norton, 
D. D., San Diego, Cal.; Aug. 7, Rev. G. H. 
Ide, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Aug. 14, not 
filled. 

Seamen’s will keep its doors open during 
the warm months with regular Sunday even- 
ing and prayer services and Sunday school. 
Appointments of July Sunday evenings: 10th, 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell of Arlington; 17th, Rev. 
W. I. Sweet of Everett; 24th, Rev. I. W. 
Sneath, Cambridge; 31st, Floating Society of 
Christian Endeavor. August will be sup- 
plied by Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 
Rev. S. S. Nickerson’s vacation will be spent 
at Chatham and Nantucket. 

Mt. Vernon will be closed after July 1 for 
the work of completion and interior decora- 
tion. The congregation will worship, by in- 
vitation, with the Old South Church. The 
pastor, Dr. Herrick, will spend his vacation 
in part at his summer home on Long Island, 
N. Y., and partly in Boston looking after the 
work upon the meeting house. 

Union closes its regular services all but the 
midweek and Christian Endeavor meetings. 
But it joins in evangelistic services in the tent 
at the corner of Clarendon Street and Warren 
Avenue. Rev. S. L. Loomis, the pastor, will 
be away at Bedford, Mass., and Nova Scotia. 

Central will be closed during July and Au- 
gust. Dr. Clark goes to Kennebunkport, Me. 

Norwegian holds its usual services on Sun- 
day and during the week. The pastor, Rev. 
Morten Olsen, will preach during the summer. 

DORCHESTER 

Pilgrim unites with Stoughton Street Bap- 
tist and Baker Memorial Methodist churches 
for six weeks, beginning July 17, services of 
two Sundays being held in each of the three 
edifices morning and evening. The midweek 
prayer meeting is to be a union service each 
week. No Sunday school will be held. Union 
Endeavor meetings will be held. The preach- 
ers are: July 3, Rev. Dr. Webster, Covenanter 
Church, Baptist, New York city; July 10, Rev. 
_ J. L. Sewall, N. Brookfield, Mass.; July 17 

(union service), Professor Barstow, Yale Col- 
lege; Aug. 7 (union service), Rev. J. H. Ecob, 
D. D., Denver, Col. Dr. Allbright will go to 
the National Council, Portland, Ore., and will 
visit in the West for six weeks. 

Second holds all services as ordinarily. 
Pulpit supplies will be: July 24 and 31, Rev. 
E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago; Aug. 7, Rev. 
E. N. Packard, D. D., Syracuse; Aug. 14, 
Rey. D. C. Greene, D. D., Japan; Aug. 21, 
Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., Providence; Aug. 
28, Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., Philadelphia. 
The pastor, Dr. Little, will be away at Web- 
ster, N. H. 


Harvard will probably be closed, but prayer 
meetings will continue as usual. Rev. Dr. 
Bolster spends the warm months at Poland 
Springs, Me. 

Central discontinues none of its regular 
services. The list of supplies is not all ar- 
ranged. Rev. P. B. Davis is pastor. 


CAMBRIDGE 


First will be open generally during the 
summer, but will not maintain a Sunday 
evening service. The Friday evening service 
and some meetings at the mission will be 
held. The pulpit supplies are: July 3, Dr. 
McKenzie; July 10, 17 and 24, Professor Plat- 
ner, Cambridge; July 31, Dr. H. A. Stimson, 
New York city; Aug. 7, Dr. J. G. Vose, Provi- 
dence: Aug. 14, Dr. H. A. Patrick, Newton; 
Aug. 21, Dr. L. S. Parker, Cambridge; Aug. 
28, Rev. G. H. Johnson, Lowell. Dr. McKenzie 
will probably spend the summer at the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, Maryland. 

Prospect Street. Services continue regu- 
larly. Preaching will be done as follows: 
July 31, Rev. G. H. Hinman; Aug. 7, Rev. 
R. A. MacFadden, Chelsea; Aug. 14, Rev. C. A. 
Wight, Plattesville, Wis.; Aug. 21, Rev. 
Thomas Sims, D.D., Melrose. Rev. R. A. 
Beard, the pastor, goes to Bar Harbor, Me. 

Pilgrim omits only the Sunday school from 
its ordinary services of the week. July 10 
and 17 Rev. Joseph Lovering, D. D., preaches 
and July 24 Rev. D. Torrey, D. D., of Chicago. 
The pastor, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, spends half 
of his vacation in Massachusetts, and half 
during October in the woods of Maine. 

Wood Memorial remains open all summer 
as usual, maintaining a Sunday evening serv- 
ice under direction of the Y. P.S.C. E. The 
pulpit will be supplied by local preachers. 
Rey. I. W. Sneath goes to Nansett Harbor, 
Orleans, Mass., for his recreation. 

Hope remains open the year around with 
all the regular services. Rev. C. M. Carpenter 
will probably go to Kennebunk Beach for 
part of the summer. ~ 


NEWTON 


Eliot holds union services with the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches morning and even- 
ing. The prayer meetings are kept up. 
Among the preachers are: Prof. J. W. Church- 
ill, Aug. 7; Rev. F. H. Allen, Albuqueque, 
N. M., Aug. 14. The pastor, Dr. Davis, will 
spend July on the Pacific coast and August at 
his summer home, Harwichport, Mass., on 
Cape Cod. 

Central, Newtonville, keeps open its doors, 
has a midweek prayer meeting, only the C. E. 
meeting Sunday evenings and no Sunday 
school. The pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
J. R. Danforth of Philadelphia, Rev. W. B. 
Greene of Pomfret, Ct., Rev. W. E. Barton of 
Boston, Rev. H. T. Barnard of Bradford, Vt., 
and Rev. H. J. Patrick. The pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Dutton, goes to the National Council. 

Center will keep up all its services but the 
Sunday school. The pulpit arrangements are: 
Aug. 7, Rev. Charles Caverno, Boulder, Col. ; 
Aug. 14, Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago; 
Aug. 21, Rev. W. H. Allbright, D. D., Boston ; 
Aug. 28, Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. The pas- 
tor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, will probably go to 
Squirrel Island, Me. 

North omits no services. The pastor, Rev. 
Daniel Greene, takes part of his vacation in 
Maine in June, so as to be at work in July 
and August. 

ROXBURY 


Walnut Avenue continues its Sunday morn- 
ing worship, but not its evening services, 
from July 17 to Aug. 28. The Friday even- 
ing prayer meeting will be held during July 
and August. Rev. W. W. Chambers, the as- 
_Sistant pastor, will preach from July 17 to 
Aug. 28. Dr. Plumb will be at home nearly 
all the time. 


Highland will be open all summer. The 
Sunday evening service is a union meeting of 
the church and C. E. meetings. The Sunday 
school and prayer meeting will be kept up at 
the usual time. Supplies are: Aug. 7, Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D.; Aug. 14 and 21, Rev. 
F. E. Emrich, D.D. The pastor, Rev. W. R. 
Campbell, will be at South West Harbor, Me. 

Immanuel will be closed during August, 
and no Sunday evening services will be held 
all summer. The prayer meeting continues. 
Among the supplies are: Rev. C. S. Harrison, 
July 24; Rev. W. R. Webster, July 31. Dr. 
Beale goes to New Hampshire and Maine. 

Olivet continues services as usual, Rev. 
Eben Creighton supplying. The pastor will 
probably remain in Boston during the summer. 


QUINCY 

Bethany discontinues no services. The pul- 
pit will be occupied as follows: July 24, Prof. 
L. 0. Brastow, D. D., Yale Seminary; July 
31, Rev. Archibald McCord, D. D., Keene, 


N. H.; Aug. 7, Rev. F. N. Merriam, Tur- 


ner’s Falls, Mass.; Aug. 14, Rev. A. C. 
Fay, Nelson, N. H.; Aug. 21, Rev. A. L. 
Struthers, South Gardiner, Me.; Aug. 28, 
Prof. A. R. Merriam, D. D., Hartford Semi- 
nary. Rev. E. N. Hardy, the pastor, will go 
to his summer home, Nelson, N. H. 

Memorial (Atlantic) makes no change in its 
regular services. Rev. G. H. Cate will preach 
during July and August. The pastor, Rev. 
W. F. Cummings, remains in Atlantic for the 
summer. 

Park and Downs Union. The church con- 
tinues all its services as usual. Definite pul- 
pit arrangements have not yet been made. 
The pastor, Rev. F. T. Knight, remains at 
home. 

Swedish holds all its regular services as 
usual, the pastor, Rev. C. A. Bjornborn, 
preaching. 

CHELSEA 

First and Central sustain union Sunday 
services, July 10-Aug. 28, the first four being 
at Central, the last four at First Church. 
Other regular services continue at each 
church. The pastor of the First Church, 
Dr. Houghton, preaches July 10, and Rev. R. 
A. MacFadden preaches July 17, 24, 31 and 
Aug. 14. Rev. W. S. Eaton of Revere preaches 
Auz. 7. Other dates are not fully settled. 
Mr. MacFadden remains in Chelsea for the 
summer. Dr. Houghton goes to the Thou- 
sand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 

Third holds regular services as usual. Rev. 
S. P. Cook will probably preach during Au- 
gust. Rev. S. M. Cathcart and wife expect to 
spend a part of the vacation at the home of 
Mrs. Cathcart’s mother, Westerly, R. I. 


SOMERVILLE 


Prospect Hill closes services only two Sun- 
days in August, but maintains no evening 
services. The Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ings are sustained. Rev. E. P. Johnson, D. D., 
of Albany, N. Y., preaches. The pastor, Rev. 
E. S. Tead,.summers in Provincetown, Mass. 

Day Street eliminates none of its usual serv- 
ices. The supplies are: Rev. H. C. Fay, Rev. 
P. T. Stanford, D. D., Rev. Robert Walker and 
others. Rev. Peter MacQueen, the pastor, in- 
tends to go to the West Indies, Jamaica and 
Cuba if possible. 

Highland keeps up all regular services. The 
pastor, Rev. G. S. Anderson, remains in Som- 
erville. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

Central will be open all summer, omitting 
only the Sunday school during July and 
August. Supplies are: Aug. 7, Rev. E. F. 
Williams, D. D., of Chicago; Aug. 14, Rev. 
G. M. Boynton, D. D., of Newton Center; 
Aug. 21 and 28, Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D., of 
Dover, N. H. Dr. Morgan will spend his 
vacation at George’s Mills, Lake Sunapee, 
N. H. 
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Boylston continues as usual all summer. 
Supplies are yet to be arranged. Rev. Ellis 
Mendell will be at Bass Rock, Gloucester, 


Mass. 
MEDFORD 


Mystic changes its regular program of serv- 
ices by omitting the Sunday school, and by 
holding a prayer meeting on Sunday evening. 
The supplies have not been secured. Rev. 
John Barstow goes to Prince’s Point, Yar- 
mouth, Me. 

West for six weeks, the last two in July and 
all of August, unites with the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. A prayer meeting is 
sustained Sunday evenings and the Sunday 
school and midweek services continue as 
usual. The supplies are not settled. Rev. 
J. V. Clancy will spend his vacation near 
Kingston, in Ontario, Canada. 


MALDEN 


Maplewood has had the custom of omitting 
morning service in August and having a 
prayer meeting in the evening. It hopes to 
have preaching in the morning this summer. 
An evening service is held as usual. The 
midweek prayer meeting is continued. Prob- 
ably the Sunday school will be. Rev. W. A. 
Evans is pastor. 

Linden does away with none of its regular 
services. The pastor, Rev. J. C. Williams, 
takes no vacation this year, but continues the 


preaching. 
EAST BOSTON 


Maverick continues its regular services, 
except Sunday evening when only the Y. P. 
S. C. E. meeting is held. The prayer meet- 
ing goes on as usual. Rev. J. C. Young occu- 
pies the pulpit on Sundays. Dr. Smith Baker 
takes recreation in Maine. 

Baker will maintain regular Sunday wor- 
ship, Sunday school and prayer meetings. 
The pulpit supply is not wholly determined. 
The pastor, Rev. J. C. Young, takes his vaca- 
tion in the city during August. 


MELROSE 


Orthodox. All regular services are to be 
continued. The supplies for the pulpit are: 
July 31, Rev. G. A. Tewksbury, Concord; 
Aug. 7, Rev. Thomas McBriar, Melrose; Aug. 
14 and 21, Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Cambridge. 
Dr. Sims will remain for the summer in Mel- 
rose and vicinity, exploring his own and 
neighboring counties. 

Highlands will keep up its regular appoint- 
ments as to summer services. Supplies are 
not allarranged. Rev. B. F. Leavitt is pastor. 


CHARLESTOWN 


First and Winthrop hold union services ex- 
cept during the last two weeks of July and 
the first two of August. Preachers are to be: 
Rev. C. H. Pope, at Winthrop, June 26, and at 
First, July 3; Rev. A. B. Forbush, at Winthrop, 
July 10, and at First, July17. Rev. C. H. Pope, 
pastor at First Church, expects to pass his 
vacation in England and Holland. Rev. W. B. 
Forbush of Winthrop Church goes to Conomo 
Point, Cape Ann. 


SOUTH BOSTON 


Phillips. Regularity of Sunday services 
continues, except in the evening, and the 
church prayer meeting will be held. The 
preachers for the summer are: July 24, Rev. 
Cc. F. Weeden; July 31, Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps; Aug. 7, Rev. Lewis O. Brastow, D. D.; 
Aug. 14, Rev. Clarence R. Gale. The pastor, 
Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, recreates in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

BROOKLINE 

Harvard will remain open during the sum- 
mer, with an evening service part of the time. 
The prayer meetings continue, but not the 
Sunday school. The assistant pastor, Rev. 
0. D. Sewall, will fill the pulpit. The pastor, 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, spends the summer in 
London, Eng., preaching at the City Temple. 

Leyden discontinues all its services after 
July 10. Rev. H. G. Hale will be in Maine. 
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HYDE PARK 


First does not change its regular order of 
services except that after July 3 a prayer 
meeting is held Sunday evenings. Pulpit sup- 
plies are: July 24, Rev. S. A. Norton, D. D., 
of San Diego, Cal.; July 31, Rev. A. L. Loder 
of Hyde Park, Mass. ; Aug. 7, Rev. L. H. Hal- 
lock, D. D., of Oakland, Cal.; Aug. 14, Rev. 
C. S. Breoks of Hyde Park, Mass., Aug. 21, 
Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., of Chicago; Aug. 
28, Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Boston. Dr. 
H. N. Hoyt is pastor. 

Clarendon Hills remains open for usual 
services, with possibly a prayer meeting Sun- 
day evenings. During the absence of the pas- 
tor sermons will be read by officers of the 
church. Rev. A. L. Loder takes a bicycle trip 
across New Jersey to Philadelphia, and then 
spends several weeks at the Summer Sanita- 
rium, Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 


NEPONSET 


Trinity will be closed the last four Sundays 
in July, but the Sunday school session and 
the Christian Endeavor and midweek meetings 
will continue. Union services are arranged 
with the Baptist church during July and 
August. Rev. E. C. Webster, the pastor, will 
spend his vacation period in Portland, Ore., at 
the National Council. 


ARLINGTON 


Pleasant Street has regular Sunday morn- 
ing worship only, and discontinues its Sunday 
school and prayer meeting in August, Rev. 
S. C. Bushnell will summer at Long Lake, 
Hamilton County, in the Adirondacks. 


REVERE 


First makes no changes in its routine of 
services for the summer. Among the supplies 
is Rev. W. W. Eaton, Aug. 7. Rev. W. S. 
Eaton, the pastor, will go to Round Lake, 
N. Y., for his vacation. 





Some Open Doors 


We doubt not that some of our readers are 
each week looking for openings through which 
they can enter into fields of usefulness for 
which they are equipped. Perhaps we can 
help some of them to find what they are look- 
ing for. Emerson Normal Institute, Mobile, 
Ala., one of the A. M. A. schools, is in great 
need of a piano and an organ. The school 
has an excellent teacher of music, and has 
made remarkable progress during the last 
two years under great discouragement. But 
it has no musical instrument. Any church or 
school having a second-hand organ or piano 
may place it where it will constantly be doing 
good. A typewriter also would be of great 
service. For particulars write to the princi- 
pal, F. T. Waters, Oberlin, O 

A faithful woman, pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in a field where saloons, gam- 
bling and kindred forces of evil are very 
strong, believes she could use effectively some 
good books, no matter how old or worn. She 
mentions Finney’s and Wesley’s sermons and 
Brand’s Beasts of Ephesus, which she says 
are thick around her; would no doubt wel- 
come Spurgeon’s or Moody’s sermons, or any 
thoroughly spiritual orthodox books. Write 
to Margaret Richie Pake, pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Fifield, Wis. 

The Bible Society calls loudly for contribu- 
tions to provide Testaments for the soldiers. 
The Army Christian Commission wants good 
reading to supply its tents in the different 
camps and money to pay expenses. City Mis- 
sionary Waldron, Boston, willtake any amount 
of money you may send him, from a nickel up, 
and can tell you just what it will do in giving 
recreation or healing to the poor and sick. 
You can put some sufferer-on the floating 
hospital for a day and give blessed relief from 
pain. Do something for somebody this week. 

Atlanta University must have $7,000 to meet 
its current expenses, or suffer a loss which 
may bring its sick president to despair. 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Generous memorial gifts to a Connecticut 
church and appreciative recognition of faith- 
ful service in the same State. 

An important pulpit in New Jersey filled. 

Several! gifts in the Bay State for a particu- 
lar purpose. 

A helpful committee in a California church. 

Foundation work in Minnesota. 

Two prominent pastors recalled by Massa- 
chusetts from the West. 


THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 


The 189th annual meeting was held in the 
First Church, Hartford, June 21, 22. Rev. 
Asher Anderson was elected moderator, Rev. 
C. F. Clarke, scribe. An informal, cordial 
welcome was extended by the pastor, Dr. 
C. M. Lamson, to this church, which is the 
birthplace of Congregationalism in the State 
The address of the retiring moderator, Dr. 
Davenport, related to The War and the Minis- 
try. The attitude of the ministry in these 
times Dr. Davenport discussed at some length, 
stating what, in his opinion, it should be. 
The registrar, Rev. W. H. Moore, reported the 
association’s membership as 425. 

A business discussion of special interest was 
opened by a report of a committee appointed 
at the last session on the matter of modifying 
Congregational usage in providing vacant 
churches with pastors and introducing candi- 
dates to churches. The report was read by 
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Professor Fisher, and a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the association recommend 
to the next meeting of the general conference 
the appointment of a committee from different 
sections of the State, which should have the 
matter in charge and to which both candi- 
dates and churches could apply. Tiuus an 
honorable and self-respecting means of com- 
munication is afforded. 

In a review of the missionary problem Rev. 
H. S. Brown spoke on the present situation, 
which he held to be marvelously encouraging 
in spite of the fact that the missionary socie- 
ties were crippled with debt and there has 
been a shrinkage in income. He carried out 
the thought with a statistical survey of the 
field. Rev. C. R. Palmer, D. D., spoke of 
Finances as Related to Missionary Effort, 
pointing out that contributions to the Ameri- 
can Board had been declining since 1892, and 
that the past year had shown $198,000 less 
from churches than in that year. The finan- 
sial problem, however, is not to be solved by 
the discovery of any new source, but by the 
starting of the stream to-flow anew from the 
old sources. Rev. John De Peu discussed our 
responsibility, referring to the opening of the 
mission field in an unexpected manner by the 
events of the past few weeks, saying that the 
voice of America’s guns at Santiago and Ma- 
nila declared that this country was assuming 
the responsibility for the new forward move- 
ment of Christianity that is to come. Let not 
the Christian Church be as unprepared for 
that conquest of mission fields as was this 
country for war when it was brought upon it. 
Rev. J. L. R. Wykoff made a spirited plea in 
behalf of the fund for ministers. 

The Contributions of the Last Fifty Years 
to Religious Thought was the topic of one 
evening. Dr. W. L. Phillips reviewed at 
some length what a half-century had brought 
forth as to the Bible, and confessed his sym- 
pathy with the progressive movement of the 
day, although claiming at the same time to be 
a conservative. Rev. Dr. C. M. Mead spoke 
on the effect of the past fifty years upon doc- 
trine, confining himself particularly to what 
had been done for the doctrine of God. The 
final paper of the series was read by Prof. 
E. L. Curtis of New Haven on The Outlook. 
He had no fear for the future, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged destructive tendency of some 
of the recent higher criticism, which had led 
some to say, mournfully, ‘‘They have taken 
my Lord away.” A living, thinking church 
cannot go backward. 

The Minister was the general topic of dis- 
cussion at the last session. His Responsibil- 
ity for Conversions was considered by Rev. 
G. F. Prentiss. The Use of the Sacraments 


was discussed by Rev. W. F. Stearns, who - 


spoke strongly in favor of infant baptism. 
Che Use of the Bible by the Ministry was the 
subject of the closing paper by Rev. E. A. 
George. 

The afternoon session was followed by a 
tea in the parlors of the church, with infor- 
mal speeches, in charge of Rev. J. H. Twitch- 
ell of Hartford, and, although not exactly an 
innovation, is a comparatively new idea and 
one that met with much favor. 

The 190th annual meeting will be held with 


Rev. Dr. W. L. Phillips in New Haven. 
E. D. C. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MeE.—The Piscataquis Conference met in Foxcroft, 
June 14,15. Rev. T. W. Harwood preached, Rev. 
J. 8. Penman made an eloquent address on The 
New Theology and Prof. C. J. H. Ropes pleaded for 
the American Board. The other topics were: Sab- 
bath Observance, The Gospel for the Age, How Can 
We Increase the Workers in the Field? The Pur- 
pose of the Midweek Prayer Meeting. Reports 
from the churches showed good progress. 

Cumberland Conference met at Sebago Lake. In 
recognition of the enterprise of the church in enter- 
taining $25 were voted for the 8.8. library. Rev. 
T. M. Davies preached. The topics were: The Self 
Sacrifice of Jesus, The Place of Religion in Daily 
Life, Choice, A Revealer and Builder. The Wom- 
an’s missionary meeting was helpful. 
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Somerset Conference met at East Madison. Rev. 
F. A. Fuller preached. Topics: Qualifications for 
the Ministry, Duties of Parents to Children, Re- 
sponsibility of the Citizen to the Church and to the 
Country. Mrs. 8. E. Foster addressed the woman’s 
missionary meeting. 

York County Conference met at Kennebunkport, 
The sermons were by Rev. P. H. Moore and Rev. 
N. M. Bailey. The subjects: The Gospel, Woman 
from the Standpoint of the Church, The Sunday 
School, Christian Chivalry. The C. C. B. 8. and the 
Bible Society were represented. 

N. H.—Hillsboro Conference met at Hillsboro 
Bridge, June 7, 8. The topics for discussion were: 
The Prayer Meeting: (1) Its Place in the Church Life, 
(2) Is It Decadent? (3) How to Make It More 
Effective; The Function of Church Officials: (1) 
the Pastor, (2) the Deacons and the Standing Com- 
mittee, (3) the Society; The Children and the 
Church; Some Dangers of the C, E. Movement; 
Modern Methods of Bitbie Study; The Relation of 
the Church to Civic Reform. Rev. G. H. Gutterson 
presented the claims of the A. M. A. and Rev. Dr. 
B. W. Lockhart preached the communion sermon. 

Cheshire Conference met in Jaffrey, June 8, 9. 
Brief reports from the churches were heard. Rev. 
H. A. Hanaford preached the annual sermon. The 
cause of home and foreign missions and temper- 
ance had special advocates, as also State ministe- 
rial relief. The following subjects were discussed: 
Christ’s Kingdom: (1) What Is It? (2) Where Is 
It? (3) Its Progress; Methods of Work in Sunday 
Schools; The Home Department. The Cheshire 
County Branch of the Woman’s Board held its 
annual meeting in connéction with the Conference. 

Strafford Conference met at Bartlett. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. Henry Hyde. Topics: The Social 
Life of the Church, The Fellowship of the Churches, 
Duty of the Church to the Minister, Duty of the 
Minister to the Church. The communion sermon 
was preached by Rev. J. A. McKnight. 

Rockingham Conference met at Hampstead. The 
discussions were on: The New Discovery, The 
Powers that Brighten and Bless the Home, Ag- 
gressiveness in the Church, The Ministry of Sacred 
Music, What Attitude Should the Individual Chris- 
tian Assume toward the Liquor Problem, Oppor- 
tunities, The Sunday School Society, and Character 
as Related to Usefulness. Rev. A. P. Bourne 
preached. 

MINN.—Central Conference met at Glenwood, 
June 20-22. Topics: My Duty to Glenwood Church 
and Community, Shall We Advise Our People to 
Abandon the Old Version for the Revised? Is the 
Sunday School a Failure? Congregationalism— 
What It Stands For, What to Do with Our Weaker 
Churches, Present Demands of Pew from Pulpit, 
Of Pulpit from Pew, Home and Foreign Missions, 
The Modern Spirit. Rev. G. E. Soper preached. 
The C. E. evening was full of interest. The enter- 
taining church is about to build a parsonage, is 
approaching self-support and is a worthy monu- 
ment of H. M. work. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 963.) 

Phillips on Children’s Day celebrated its 75th 
8. 8S. anniversary. The church and mission schools 
now number 1,068 pupils and teachers. Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore is pastor. 

Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE.— Wood Memorial. The Y. P.S8.C. E. 
has formed a pastor’s cabinet and will take charge 
of the Sunday evening services. The pastor, Rev. 
I. W. Sneath, will be released from all responsibil- 
ity except such as he may voluntarily assume. 

NEWTON.—Center. The pastor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, 
has been giving a series of Sunday evening talks at 
the request of the C. E. Society on The Essentials 
of Christian Faith. Under the general head The 
Church a number of sub-topics have been considered. 
The addresses were well adapted to young people. 

MIDDLEBORO.—Central has presented its pastor, 
Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, with a purse of $500 and a 
two months’ vacation for a European trip. He 
will attend the World’s S. 8S. Convention in London 
on the way, sailing the last of June. 

BROCKTON.—Porter. The Sunday school has 
given a purse of $130 to send Miss E. A. Kingman, 
superintendent of the primary department for over 
20 years, to the World’s 8. S. Convention in Lon- 
don. Miss Kingman is also superintendent of the 
Junior C. E. Society. A large flag now floats from 
the meeting house. 

WORCESTER.—Old South. Dr. Conrad will be 
away on his vacation from July 18 to Sept. 1. 
The Men’s Union, now numbering 250, has been 
given a lawn party by one of its number.——Plym- 
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outh. Dr. McCullagh will be absent from June 29 
to Sept. 1. Plymouth and Union unite in services 
for the vacation.—— Union. Dr. Tuttle will spend 
most of his vacation, July 18 to Sept. 1, in Amherst, 
and will supply at Broadway Tabernacle three 
Sundays.— Hope. The church gave a reception, 
June 23, to its eight young people who graduated 
from city institutions. 

AMHERST.—First. Rev. H. R. McCartney, who 
has accepted a call to this pastorate, is a native of 
Michigan, a graduate of Olivet and has studied at 
Harvard, Yale Divinity School and Andover Sem- 
inary. He has held a pastorate in Kansas, where 
he was ordained in 1887, at Mt. Desert, Me., and 
at Georgetown, Mass., whence he was lately called. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. The Bible School cele- 
brated its 80th anniversary and Children’s Day 
June 19. The history of the school was given by 
decades, illustrated by the national flag of each 
period. The morning sermon was appropriate. 
The school repeats its scheme of summer organ- 
ization from last year.——Hope. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade held its third annual prize drill June 22. 
Prizes were awarded for excellence in gun drill, 
Bible work and general excellence. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.—First. A ‘bicentennial 
echoes”’ service was held last week Sunday. In 
addition to brief addresses, letters were read from 
many descendants of former workers. 

Maine 

EASTPORT.—The women obtained for sale pure 
maple sugar from Vermont and disposed of over 200 
pounds for the church repair fund. The repairs are 
now going on, and necessitate the cessation of serv- 
ices for the time. 

BaTH.—One of the local C. E. Societies has sup- 
plied the soldiers at Fort Popham with a reading 
and correspondence tent. 


New Hampshire 


Houuis.—The Junior Society recently gave a re- 
ception to children in the town, which was greatly 
enjoyed by the mothers also. This month the Sen- 
ior Society gives its annual reception to persons 
above 70 years, of whom there are 79 in the place. 

Vermont 

QUECHEE.—The society has met with a great loss 
in the recent death of J. C. Parker, for many years 
one of the most liberal supporters of the pulpit and 
universally esteemed for his public spirit and enter- 
prise in the interest of good citizenship. 


Rhode Island 


THORNTON.—A loss of 50 members of the con- 
stituency by changes in the labor conditions of the 
neighborhood has been a severe blow, but the out- 
look is brighter and the losses are being made up. 
The finances have not been allowed to suffer. 


CHEPACHET.—The church interior has been reno- 
vated at an expense of $200 and a new organ for 
the vestry purchased. The Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety make their bi-weekly meetings regular church 
social gatherings with great success. 

Connecticut 

West HARTFORD.—First. The society has ac- 
cepted recommendations for the erection of a new 
parsonage and the removing and remodeling of the 
old one. It was voted to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing $5,000, and $1,100 were voted for the moving 
and fixing up of the old one. The legacy of Maria 
Whitman, amounting to $2,000, and money on de- 
posit aggregating $1,000, besides other funds, are 
available for the purpose. The pastor, Rev. T. M. 
Hodgdon, has been granted a two months’ vacation. 

MIDDLETOWN.—First. An entire new set of pul- 
pit furniture has been presented to the church—the 
baptismal font, chairs, table and communion table— 
in memory of Miss S. C. Clarke, by her sisters and 
brother, the pulpit by Miss J. M. Clarke in memory 
of her aunt, Mrs. Hubbard, the pulpit Bible by Miss 
Katherine Mansfield in memory of her mother, and 
the hymn tablets by the Bee Society. 

CHESHIRE. .—A profitable convention of Christian 
workers was held recently, led chiefly by the State 
missionary, Rev. C. H. Pope. Evangelistic work 
was carried on in connection with a successful 
Yoke Fellows’ Band organized here about a year 
ago. Good results have followed. 

LITCHFIELD.—Mrs. Meafoy, who has been church 
organist for 40 years, probably the longest term of 
service in the State, has been compelled to give up 
the work on account of her eyesight. She was pre- 
sented with a purse of $125 by her friends on retir- 
ing as a token of appreciation. 

IvoRyYTON.—Deacon Samuel Griswold has ten- 
dered as a gift to the newly organized church 4 
communion service as a memorial of his late wife, 
who for 27 years provided the bread for the com- 
munion table in the mother church. 
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BRIDGEPORT.—The Sunday schools of the city 
have united for a patriotic rally, July 3. It will be 
both patriotic and religious. Addresses by the 
local pastors will be interspersed with children’s 
singing and a salute of the flag. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

LAKEWOOD.—The new church edifice is nearing 
completion. The gift of $400 by a friend has 
brought great relief and encouragement. Rev. 
R. E. Brown is pastor. 

CANDOR.—Rev. F. W. Dickinson conducts a nor- 
mal class in connection with his pastoral duties. A 
recent examination of the members resulted en- 
couragingly. 

New Jersey 


-Passalic, after being pastorless several months, 
has installed Dr. A. H. Ball, formerly of the First 
Church, Elgin, Ill. A happy feature of the occasion 
was the part taken by three brothers-in-law of the 
candidate. Another feature was the covenant re- 
cited by pastor and people. 


THE INTBRIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 961.) 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI.—Rev. A. A. Andridge, formerly 
pastor of Columbia Church,:has become editor and 
manager of the Home Guard, a new magazine pub- 
lished in the interests of the Boys’ Brigade of this 
vicinity. He has also been elected president of the 
Cincinnati C. E. Union.—Walnut Hills. Rev. 
J.R. Danforth, D. D., the pastor, left the city the 
27th to take his vacation. He will preach in Phila- 
delphia most of the time during his absence. Rev. 
E. A. King, recently acting pastor at Storrs 
Church, will supply Dr. Danforth’s pulpit during 
July and August, and Mr. H. L. Morrison, recently 
engaged in mission work at Portland, Ore., will 
have charge of the work at Storrs for the summer. 
—-Storrs. Rey. D. I. Jones, late pastor here, 
preached his final sermon the 26th. 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The vacation of 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst has been extended to Sept. 
25, a month later than usual.—Mayjlower. Rev. 
N. A. Hyde, D. D., and family have left for their 
summer home at Ludlow, Vt.——People’s is meeting 
its current expenses this year, with the aid of a re- 
duced grant from the H. M.S. Pledges have also 
been made to meet last year’s deficit.——Cevenant 
is organizing with spirit in all the departments. A 
subscription is being raised to purchase lots. Rev. 
A. L. Hassler is acting pastor. 

DUNKIRK.—The pastorate of Rev. A. O. Penni- 
man continues with marked prosperity. The read- 
ing-room is largely patronized by the glass workers. 
There are additions at every communion. 

CARDONTA has been somewhat discouraged be- 
cause of the poor work in the mines. Only one day 
per week for some time is all the people have had. 

lichigan 

KALAMAZOO has raised $12,450 to meet a debt 
of $10,544. The burden has been on the church 
since 1890. On the day of the announcement 11 
young persons united with the church. 


Wisconsin 
ASHLAND.—Rev. E. P. Salmon of Beloit has 
bought the old mission property on Madeline 
Island, and put it in repair as a resort for Congre- 
gational ministers and a meeting place for Congre- 

gationalists in the Northwest. 
MENASHA.—Rey. 8S. T. Kidder, the pastor, has 
resigned to accept a call to Ripon. Before begin- 

ning work he will visit Europe. 


THE WEST 
Minnesota 
BAGLEY AND FARRIS.—At each of these new 
towns on the Great Northern Railway Sunday 
schools have been organized which promise to de- 
velop into churches. 
Evangelist Fellows is assisting Rev. E. C. Chevis 
in special meetings at Lake Park. 


Kansas 


ALMENA is taking new interest in missions. The 
Y. P.8.C. E. recently gave a missionary concert 
on the work in East Central Africa. A collection 
was taken for the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates. The Sunday school is raising money for 
home and foreign missions, and some “missionary 
pigs” are being fattened. Meanwhile the Sunday 
school attendance has increased 50 per cent., and 
the church comfortably maintains its new position 
of self-support. 

BuFFALO PARK.—Though this frontier church 
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has preaching only on one week day per month 
its Sunday school and Y. P. 8. C. E. are active. It 
has recently renovated its house of worship, and 
members sustain two extra Sunday schools six 
and eight miles from the village. Other frontier 
churches are similarly vigorous. 

H. M. Superintendent Broad has returned from a 
few weeks in Massachusetts, during which he spent 
a@ delightful Sunday in Natick, his early home, 
speaking in First Church on Home Missions, and 
receiving a liberal contribution. 

Nebrasks 

HYANNIs.—Rev. B, H. Jones has had a year of 
exacting and successful work, the completion of 
the church building and reading-room and organi- 
zation of the work calling for constant labor and 
oversight. He will spend most of his vacation at 
Northfield, Mass., attending the Christian confer- 
ence and other conventions. Rev. H. C. Cleveland 
will supply during his absence. Mr. Jones preached 
at Reno June 19, having given his stereopticon 
lecture on the life of Christ the previous evening, 

TAYLOR.—Through the Ladies’ Aid Society the 
interior of the building has received fresh paper 
and paint and new carpet. Nearly enough has 
been subscribed also to paint it outside. At the 
Cumming Park out-station new chairs have been 
purchased for the sod church. The pastor, Rev. 
J. Poeton, has suffered much of late from disease 
of the. eyes and consequent nervous affection, 
greatly aggravated by his long rides across the 
prairies in the bright sunshine. 

VENANGO, which has shared with Grant and 
Madrid the labors of Rev. G. W. Knapp for the last 
three years, has had to content itself with a week 
night service of late. Mr. Knapp now has arranged 
to preach once a month on Sundays, and the people 
are rejoiced. At the Sawyer out-station the Sun- 
day school has been reorganized and religious in- 
terest is deepening and extending. 

NORTH HASTINGS.—At a business meeting, June 
18, by unanimous vote, the name was changed to 
South Platte, the location was decided upon for the 
new building, half a mile south of the schoolhouse 
where the church now worships, and a committee 
was appointed to secure subscriptions. 

DusTiIn.—The parsonage has been much im- 
proved and made more comfortable. The out- 
station at Clay Creek begins to show, in increased 
attendance and religious interest, the influence of 
permanent religious work. 

GRAND ISLAND.—The finances are in improved 
condition, the pastor being paid promptly and 
missionary interests being better sustained. Rev. 
G. J. Battey preaches Sunday afternoons at the 
Soldiers’ Home, where he is always welcomed. 

Colorado 

WARD.—This little church, less than four years 
old, has dedicated a $2,200 edifice, Rev. F. E. 
Eckel preaching the sermon. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety paid for the beautiful interior finish and the 
comfortable seats, while the 875-pound bell was 
the gift of the C. E. Society. Both church and par- 
sonage are free of debt. Rev. J. A. Hollars is 
pastor. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

BECKWITH.—This new church of 28 members 
was organized and recognized June 4, and its 
house of worship was dedicated, free of debt, 
June 5, Rev. J. K. Harrison preaching the sermon. 
Rev. Louis Wallace was chosen pastor. It has 
both Senior and Junior C. E. Societies of 18 mem- 
bers each. At the dedication service $130 were 
raised for seats. 

OAKLAND.—Oak Chapel, having raised during 
May a sufficient amount to cancel its debt, cele- 
brated with a bonfire, when Dr. J. K. McLean held 
the record of its obligation in the flames till it was 
reduced to ashes. The people are planning for en- 
larged work. 

Lop1 has created a finance committee, composed 
of five leading men, who agree to raise the minis- 
ter’s salary for the next year. 

The two general associations of the State raised 
about $13,000 for home missions. Seventy mis- 
sionaries have been serving 152 churches and out- 
stations. In northern and central California $615 
has been the average salary of missionaries. Five 
years ago it was $200 more, Fifteen counties, with 
@ population of 130,000, are still unoccupied by 
Congregationalists. 

Rev. E. J. Singer, recently of Washington, has as- 
sumed his new duties as superintendent of 8. 8. 
work for northern California and Nevada, with 
headquarters at the Congregational Rooms, Y. M. 
C. A. Building, San Francisco. 


For Weekly Register see page 970. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 7-13 

Thursday, 10 a.m. Call to order by. moderator, 
Hon. Nelson Dingley. Prayer. Tellers appointed. 
Credentials received. Moderator names nominating 
committee. Ballot for moderator and assistants. 
Choose assistant registrars and secretary. Appoint 
committees on business, credentials and finance. 
Address of welcome, Rev. A. W. Ackerman. Re- 
sponse and address of retiring moderator. Reports 
of provisional committee; of secretary; of treas- 
urer; of trustees. 

Thursday afternoon. Reports on ministerial re- 
lief, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey; union with other de- 
nominations, Rev. William H. Ward; denomina. 
tional comity, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant; ministerial 
standing, Rev. Pres. J. R. McLean. Discussion. 

Thursday evening. Reports of committee of ar- 
rangements for the Second International Council; 
committee on Gainsboro Memorial Church; inter- 
national relations of Congregationalism, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford; the part of Congregationalism in the 
making of the nation, Rev. F. A. Noble. 

Friday forenoon. Business. Devotional service. 
Reception of delegates from other bodies: (a) from 
England, Rev. A. Mackennal; (6) from Canada. 
Religious Movements on the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. C. F. Clapp, Myron Eells, 
George Mooar and W. C. Kantner. Paper on Mor- 
monism and the Present Situation in Utah, Pres. 
William 8S. Hunt. 

Friday afternoon. Business. Report on prison 
reform. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Hart. Paper, How 
to Unite Friends of Temperance, Frank Fox- 
croft. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Russell. Report on 
Scripture doctrine of divorce, Rev. C. Caverno. Re- 
port on gambling, Rev. C. H. Hamlin. 

Friday evening. Paper, Common Grounds of Be- 
lief for Christian Thinkers, Rev. E. 8. Hill. Dis- 
cussion, Rev. Prof. H. C. King. Paper, Christian 
Living and Giving, Rev. C. W. Hiatt. Discussion, 
Henry M. Moore. 

Saturday morning. Business. Report on manual, 
Rev. Elijah Horr. Devotional service. Report on 
relation of the benevolent societies to the churches, 
Rev. C. M. Lamson. Paper, Modern Methods in 
Missionary Work, Samuel B. Capen. Discussion. 

Saturday afternoon. Excursion to Forest Grove, 

Sunday morning. Sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
followed by sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday evening. Addresses on the Federation of 
Protestant Churches. Rev. Messrs. Frank T. Bay- 
ley and Alexander Mackennal. 

Monday. Devoted to the benevolent societies. 
Morning. A.M. A.,C. E.8.,C. 0. B.8. Afternoon, 
C.8.8.and P.S.,A.B.C F.M. Evening. C. H. M.8. 

Tuesday morning. Business. Report on Secret 
Societies, ney. William H. Davis. Devotional serv- 
ice. How to Secure the Property of Disbanded 
Churches, Rev. T. W. Metcalf. Address, The Con- 
gregationalism of the Twentieth Century, Rev. Wil- 
liam H. G. Temple. 

Tuesday afternoon. Business. Statements from 
theological seminaries. Paper, High Standards of 
Character for the Christian Ministry, Rev. Prof. 
A. L. Gillett. Discussion. 

Tuesday evening. The Church and Local Prob- 
lems, Rey. William E. Barton. Discussion, Rev. 
E, G. Updyke. Report on city evangelization, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson. Discussion, Rev. T. £. Clapp. 

Wednesday morning. Business. Devotional serv- 
ice. Paper, The Future of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
Rev. H. A. Hazen. Discussion, Rev. Pres. William 
F. Slocum. Unfinished business. Closing address. 
Adjournment. An excursion to Walla Walla and 
Whitman College. 
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Successful Sunday Evening 
Services 


XI, SOME CHICAGO CHURCHES 


In a number of instances in Chicago the 
Sunday evening attendance is entirely satis- 
factory. Almost without exception this result 
has been secured apart from using sensational 
methods. In every case the preaching is 
fresh, earnest, direct and interesting. The 
language is that of the common people the 
gospel is preached with the emphasis of a 
conviction of its truthfulness, and the serv- 
ices are quietly advertised. Three of the 
large congregations are on the South Side. 
The largest is that of Dr. McIntyre at St. 
James Methodist Church, whose congregation 
is made up both of well-to-do and poor people. 
The pews are rented, but when once thrown 
open every one is made to feel at home. In 
any weather the house is full. The subject 
may be a practical one in a series of sermons 
or a doctrinal discussion or a simple gospel 
discourse. The sermons are illustrative and 
anecdotal and no one has difficulty in under- 
standing. For a year now the attendance has 
continued large. The pastor is aided by a 
group of earnest men, but it cannot be said 
that he resorts to unusual methods: 

The evening congregation at the South 
Congregational Church, Dr. Willard Scott, 
pastor, is always good. Dr. Scott has a style 
of his own, is original and attractive, but the 
people do not come to hear him simply for 
this reason; rather because they hear the 
fundamental truths of the gospel presented 
in a fresh, earnest and impressive manner, 
and because appeals are made to the con- 
science which it is hard to resist. The 
attendance here, like that at the other 
churches mentioned, is steady and uniform 
and has been secured by faithful work along 
ordinary lines, but with some special atten- 
tion to music and to the treatment of subjects 
which are not always wisely introduced into 
the more sober morning services. 

Dr. P. S. Henson of the First Baptist 
Church has for more than a decade had con- 
gregations morning and evening that filled 
the house. He is a striking preacher and 
rigidly Calvinistic in doctrine, and ever on 
the alert for some public sin to rebuke or 
some fad to puncture. He announces his sub- 
jects, but thinks little of advertising. 

At the Immanuel Baptist Church, also on 
the Soath Side, Johnston Myers, D. D., pas- 
tor, the evening audience is always large, 
often exceeding 1,000. The preacher is a 
young man, employs no sensational methods, 
is evangelical, thoroughly in sympathy with 
his congregation, always ready to render such 
personal aid as is in his power and never 
satisfied till he has brought his hearers into 
personal union with Christ. He preaches 
only that of which -he himself has had expe- 
rience. His hold on his people is deepening, 
and his influence in the city increasing. His 
power in the pulpit is in his personality asa 
sincere Christian, rather than in any extraor- 
dinary gifts as a speaker. People listen to 
him because they believe in him. 

For much the same reason, only in 2 more 
marked degree if anything, does Rev. G. H. 
Bird succeed in holding his congregation at 
the South Chicago Congregational Church. 
Mr. Bird has now been in this pastorate more 
than twelve years. He gathered the church 
himself. The population of this suburb is 
not a church-going one. Yet the audience- 
room for some time has been filled, so that 
the Sunday schoo] room has been opened into 
it. The only means used to attract people 
here is the presentation of the truth in a 
simple way, but as indispensable to the wel- 
fare of those who hear it. Mr. Bird attracts 
people by making them feel that he has a 
message which it will do them good to hear. 
He publishes a weekly paper and has many 
assistants, all of whom he found in the field 
which he has so patiently cultivated. 

FRANKLIN. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 3-9. The Christian Purpose of 
the Founders of Our Country. Ex. 12: 3-14, 
21-27; 1 Kings 8: 54-61; Isa. 60. 

Its definiteness and importance to them. Its in- 
fluence upon our national history. Peril of aban- 
doning it. How to be most loyal to it. 

[See prayer meeting editorial. 





Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
esday noon one coaerenen in detail by 
individual receipts... ..........ccecceeeeeeensee f 
Previously Hay 1 ES widecbdbedsceceetessone 25,454.48 





Home Missionary Fund 


Edward W. Marsh, Bridgeport, Ct............. $2.00 
NOOB ins cdi cccdeldwivawsie veto cons cocccenecs 1.00 
Rev. J. P. Hoyt, Cheshire, Ct..............0.00- 1.00 








Tue ALUM HEART.—Many people are suffering 
from some form of heart disease who have no idea 
of the cause of it. Any disturbance of the digestive 
organs affects the heart’s action, and therefore 
every food which interferes with digestion is re- 
sponsible where there are troubles of this charac- 
ter. It has been discovered that the use of baking 
powder made from burnt alum coagulates the blood 
very rapidly, which interferes with its free flow 
through the arteries and valves of that organ. For- 
merly alum was used as a specific for children’s 
croup, but owing to its tendency, from the causes 
named, to produce heart failure physicians no 
longer employ it. In face of such facts, and in 
view of the overwhelming testimony of scientists 
as to the poisonous character of this drug when 
used for food purposes, can there be any excuse for 
the ignorance or unconcern which permits any one 
to take from the grocer a package of alum baking 
powder simply for the sake of saving a few cents in 
price? Itisa healthful sign that many States are 
limiting by law the sale of the alum baking powder. 
Very soon it will be prohibited in all States, or 
treated asa poison, as it should be. But for such 
laws, how are the alum powders to be known by 
consumers? Where alum powders are not branded 
as such, nor their sale prohibited by law, it is better 
to avoid the use of any new or doubtful brand until 
it has been analyzed. The purity of all powders 
may be suspected if they are sold at a price lower 
than the price of the best standard brands. We 
know the Royal to be a first-class cream of tartar 
powder, and if consumers insist upon having that 
brand they will be sure of a pure, healthful article. 
In view of a recently reported case of poisoning of 
a whole family, living near Logansport, Ind., from 
the use of alum powder, it behooves every one to 
use extraordinary care in purchasing their supplies. 
We do not hesitate to recommend the Royal to all 
who are in doubt as to the powder they have been 
using, as the United States Government tests place 
that brand at the head of all the tartrate powders. 
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Hip Disease 


Confined to Her Bed for Weeks at a 
Time But Hood’s Cured Her. 

“T have suffered from hip disease andshad 
five running sores on one of my hips. I could 
not walk without crutches. Every winter I 
was confined to my bed for five or six weeks 
atatime. I was told that I could never walk. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
accomplished a perfect cure. I believe it has 
saved my life. I have had no more trouble 
from impure blood since my cure by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I have a good appetite and am 
feeling strong and well.” ANNIE ROBERT, 
49 Fourth St., Fall River, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s. Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood's. 


ar ly pills k 
Hood’s Pills Wi ions Sirsaparilia 











Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence, 
Sold everywhere, 

Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly witht boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 

1310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 
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That one word “exquisite”’ 
the appearance of our new Architectural Bedsteads 


EXQUISITE 





correctly describes 


i, in white enameled tubular iron, with mountings 
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and complete trimmings of burnished brass. 

The demand for them this season is so much 
greater than last year that our stock is twice as 
large, and we are showing every conceivable size, 


style, width, hight and degree of adornment. 
Prices are substantially the prices of iron bedsteads, which are about half the 


cost of brass. 
more artistic and restful to the eye. 


Yet for beauty many persons prefer the effect of white and gold as being 
It certainly harmonizes with any surroundings. 


Remember that while brass and iron bedsteads (a few styles) are on sale in all 
stores, you can see here the complete assortment of all makes—an exhibition of 
the entire output of the season by the leading manufacturers. We carry the 


popular patterns of all grades. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAI. 


ST., BOSTON. 
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BURNS, why Os Stanton, eh to ary Ataden and sec- 


ship of Orchard Lake 1 — same A 
Qkuz N Ben A., N. Berk “eon y eager 
ts call . eaeeal G., Hilo, H. 1. 


of The Pacific, accepts 
FISH, 8. E., to iowiey. Minn. Accep’ 
FISHER, Albert V.. ‘Shetburne, 3 Mass., to acting pas- 


aometas Aaheeee ceepts. 

GRUPE, Fred. a terest yo., to Farnam, Neb. 
and 

aster Chae "ft" Westmoreland, Kan., to Ellis. 


HASTINGS, Calvin J., Presb. Ch., Otego, N. Y., to Col- 
chester, Ve Accepts 

HAYT, Sam’! A. Presb. Ch., Watertown, N. ¥., to May- 
flower i Ch., ‘ieileamele.” 
INDLEY, "Geo., Ridgeville, Ind., accepts call to Elk 
River, Minn. 

JOHNSON, Peter A., recently pastor’s asst., Dw 
4 na Ch., New Haven, Ct., accepts call to Montevideo 


Min: 
KERR, Milton R., North Guilford? Ct., to Westville Ch., 

New ven. Acco epts. 
Menasha, Wis., accepts call to 


KIDDER, Sam’ 
KLOPP, Je Sone’) ste Chicago, Ill., to Stanton, 


LEV teToN, ¢ Chas. H., to remain anether year at New 
yine’ 
LONG. Harry I B., So. eoceene, Me., declines instead of 
maiekuet, 9. to North An 
Monroe, Lee ‘Center, Ill., to Abingdon. 
begin 
MUNSON, Myron A. lew Haven, Ct.,to Warren. Ac- 


cepts. 
RAMSEY, Wm. G., Togas 4 Sem., to 4 Charles, Mion., 
for a year. ny att and has begun work. 
ae Adam fth XK. h. cpt, eshington, °D. C., to Morri- 
RICE, Gilman, alert . H., to Washington. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun —_— 
RIC {ARDSON, Chas. A., recently of Louisville, Kan., 
to Oneida. Accepts. 
SCOTT, Andrew J., San Francisco, accepts call to Glen 
Elien and Kenwood. 
WARFIELD, franke A., First Ch., Omaha, Neb., to 
First Ch., Lowell, Mass. 
WILL IAMS, Wwm., "to Oldtown, Me., where he has been 
RNS Accepts 
LSON, John R., to remain at Temple, Me., another 


wiTtiRow, John L., Third Presb. Ch., nenR, BO 
copes call to return to no Street Ch., Bosto’ 
woop, Benj. C., Lisle, N. Y., to Wayland, Tn. Ac- 


WOODMAN, Geo. E. , Jr., Portland, Me., accepts call to 
Monmouth. 

WOODROW, Sam’! a Plymouth Ch., Providence, R. L., 
to Hope C h. “ Springfield, Mass. 


Ordinations and installations 


-< any Albert H., i. Passaic, N. J., June 23. Sermon, 

Dr. B, M. Fullerton ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

a: Ww. Phillips, D. D., A. Chamberlin, C. A. Savage, 
F. J. Goodwin, J. H ‘Whitehead. 

BARROWS, Walter M , i. Second Ch., Greenwich, Ct., 
dune 22. Sermon, Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon; other parts, 
Kev. Messrs. R. T. Hall, D. D., D. C. Eggieston, Josiah 
Strong, D. D. 

COVEL , Arthur J. f North Ch., Lynn, a, June 21. 
Sermon, Rey. Dr. C. H. Beale; other Rev. Drs. 
A. W. Mouore, D. 8S. Clark, W. H. nae, wy. H. Davis. 

FISK, Chas. L., Ic hicago Sem. ., 0. Berea Ch., cht 

JONES, Howard M ,§ cago, June 7. Sermon, Rev. J 
Fifield: other parts, Rev. Messrs, E. A. Adams, D. D., 
H. W. Stough aud J. C. Ar rmstrong, Profs. Graham 
Taylor, D. D., and W. B. Chamberlain. 

INGERSOLL, award P., i. Immanuel Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 2 

OSGOOD, iobt. 8., Gere Sem., o. Harvard, Neb., 
June 2%. Sermon, Rev. F. Newell; other porte, 
Rev. Messrs. Harmon RA D.D., J. 6. Losey, W. 
Morse, G. E. Taylor one Eliza B. Perkins. 

SIMMONS, Wm. B., Chicago Sem., o. Algonquin, Iil., 
May 13. Sermon, Rev. H. M. Herrick; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Geo. Smith, E. L. Bensun, W.R. Gay lord, 
C. E. Enslow. 

SIMS, Frank W., o. St. John’s Ch., Springfield, Mass. 
Sermon, Rev. W. T. Hutchins; other parts, Rev. 
peers. D. L. Kebbe, H. C. Meserve, 8. K. Perkins, 

Baker, R. H. Bosworth, Walter Rice. 

TRE xT John C., 0. New London, O., June 24. Sermon, 
Rev. Dr. <% Brand: other parts. Rev. Messrs. P. D. 
D’Ooge, W. H. Spence, Albert Bowers, J. F. Berry, 
J. G. Fraser, D. D., and Mr. D. B. Treat, father of the 
candidate. 

Resignations 

GALE, Clarence R., Marshalltown, — owing to ill 
health in family, after five years’ servi 

HALES, John J., Onarga, Ill. to take effect Jul 31, 

aoe a Henry, not resigned at Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Elisworth L , Kinsley, we: 

KIDDER, Sam’l T., Menasha, V 

McALL ISTER, Alex., West heond h, Mich. 

PEEBLES, Geo., Shenandoah, lo. 

TODD, David E., Cameron, Mo. 

WOOD, sam’l, W ahoo, Neb. 


Dismissions : 
BROWN, Wm. T., Madison, Ct., June 23. 


Churches Organized 
a. HE ~" N.C., 19 June, 16 members. Rev. A. Hill 
8 
BR« ORLY N, N. Y., Immanuel, rec. 21 June. 
IVORYTON, Ct. us rec. — June. 


Supplies for the Summer 


APPLETON, Frank H., Omaha, Neb., at Linwood. 

DEAN, John P., Yale 8 jem., at Hope Ch Anderson, Ind. 
wa tf B. Street, the pastor- elect, wilt begin work in 
the fall. 

LAYFIELD, Eran. Robt. L., Kansas City, Mo., at Sil- 
verton, Col. 

LEAVITT, Fred’k W., Andover Sem., at oleae i Neb. 

SPAUL LI DING, Geo. b., Jr., Andover Sem., at Cam 
or 

vARHOW, | Philip W., Hartford Sem., at Amherst, Me. 


Miscellaneous 
BAKER, Smith, of East Boston, Mass., addressed the 
New Hampsh re State “Association of Free Baptist 
ministers at Laconia, June 15, upon The Minister and 
His Use of oy Bible. 
COLE, Thos. W., of McPherson, Kan., on leaving for his 
vacation in Wise — was presented by the church 


TE PERS CE PE A AP AE I tC AS NO i oe 
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ye Fraak D., Putnam, Ct. has sailed from 
& Baropean & tour of “five or six weeks. 
SMITH, Mrs. Esther, of Fie ker Mion. is the fronk. at 
wine in the absence “7 the pastor at th 
WINSHIP, Dr, Albert E., of ton 
day at Neligh, N Neb. le preached to # full bouse in 
é@ morning ani ectured in the ° evening. the young 
people of of the ~ L. and Y. P. 8. C. E. turning out in 








ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Oonf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Beekwith, — 28 Plainview, 3 3 
Clayton, 3 Worthington, — 8 
Loe Angeles, East . NEBRASKA 
van rtis. — 4 
ee = Lincoln, First, 2 18 
Ana, — 8 cCook, — 8 
Sierraville, 11 11 Norfolk 29 33 
x North Hastings, 3 3 
CONNECTICUT Omaha, Pilgrim, ee 
Hartford, Center, 2 14 Springview, 14 14 
Ivoryton, — 8 rk, — 6 
Swedish, — 8 OHIO 
ILLINOIS Norwalk 13 
Alton, — 5 Toledo, First, eS 
a, 8 Vermillion, 5 1 
Warren Ave., 3 m | OKLAHOMA 
Gray’s Lake Darlington, 41 41 
Huntley, ’ 12 12 Gowns a 
Poona: First S 3 Sesew, ih 
Union, : ee OREGON 
Summer Hill, 15 15 Forest Grove, on - 
Sycamore, 11 11 Scappoose, 8 
saieaie aiehh % OTHER CHURCHES 
min Detan » = Bethel, N. g. — 16 
Warren, 9 14 Carthage, M 3 6 
MASSACHUSETTS Frostburg, Md. ee 
6 aver I 27 
reo hel icon H Nashville, Tenn., 
Worcester, Park, 11 11 a PEARS 3 3 
MICHIGAN ville Ave., — — 4% 
Detroit, First. 1 8 Oto, Io., 4 11 
Grand Rapids, First, — 6 Smith Genter Kan., 3 5 
Hudson 6 Watertown, Sa Baie” 
Kalamazoo, — 11 Watertown. Wis., Me 
Port Sanilac, 24 24 Churches with less 
Rockford, 2 4 _ than three, 18 24 


Conf., 298; Tot., 640. 
Total since Jan. 1. Con/.. 7,775; Tot., 14,293. 








PICTURESQUE Monadnock, the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and the historic shores of Lake Cham- 
plain are all on the route of the Fitchburg Railroad 
fast Adirondack trains. 


AT ONE-HALF THE CosT’—A substitute for a 
brass bedstead at one-half the cost is the new archi- 
tectural bedstead of white enameled tubular iron, 
with trimmings of burnished brass. They are 
strongly approved by fashion, and can be found in 
any size, hight, width or style at the Paine Furni- 
ture Warerooms on Canal Street, where an immense 
assortment of these new white and gold bedsteads 
has recently been placed on sale. The old brass 
bedstead with its high price bids fair to be crowded 
to the wall by this popular late arrival. 








How to have thoroughly 
sanitary surroun dingsistold 
in a pamphlet by Kingzet:, 


66 ° 99 
Sanitas 
Means the — —— con 
ist. Price ro cents 
Health nile help to comfortable 
© 


living. It will be sent free to 
| subscribers of this paper. 
THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 
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The most important food for 
Growing Ohildren is 


erfect Brea 


This can be made only from the 
whole wheat berry properly ground 
and used without bolting. 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL; 


is the original and only perfect § 
food for making perfect bread. . 
Delicate and ncurishing for break- § 
fast mush. Delicious puddings, § 
mufiins, gems, griddle cakes, etc. : 
Ask your grocer for it. Take no] 
7. 
: 















eloped olin nd nol paler linda alirnleaaln fie Reels 


imitation. Send for circular. 


SAII’L A. FOWLE, Proprietor, § 


Arlington, Mass. 




























Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only polishes 
any kind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It isa medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 





is made by the makers of Vici Kid 
famous shoe leather in the world. rt 


book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed free 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 
The Congregationalist. 





BLINDNESS 


Sanitarium. 





F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 


PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment 
removes diseases of the eye and treats directly the cause 
of impaired vision without knife or risk. 
that is both successful and humane. 

“*Do not wait to be blind.” 
Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 


A treatment 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, BosTON. 


EYEr SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass. 





[ A R K | N S0 A p c AND PREMIUMS.— FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.Y. 





@Se @ @Oe2282880 02878 





The Most Efficient § 





GOODRICH, Lincoln B., and his wife, were presented 
with a purse of $120, ’ June 20, by their church in 
Mariboro, Mass., at a reception celebrating the fifth 
Senivecsery of their ma Mie. 

ND, Wm. C., of San Fran © is on his way East in 
the interest of the Chinese Mirsion. Professors of 
Pacific Seminary will supply pomeay Church during 

his three wwe absence. His peeceuartere will be 
with the A. M. A., yGongresational House, Boston. 
th birth 


morning laxative is Tarrant's 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. It 
cures constipation, indigestion and 
sick headache, and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 
50c, and $1.00. Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
BITS 238BVVVVVVADVEBASNWSM 


& 
with a purse of money. | 


roe, Wm. a “on ‘his June PH received 
ver "200 from parishioners in rest Ch., Keene, N. H. 
RICH, Ulysses G., on account of a throat trouble has 





been unable to preach for a month, but hopes to re- 
sume work after a vacation. 





Fe OE a A Te ee 
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The Business Outlook 


Perhaps as reassuring a feature as any now 
notable in the business world is the compara- 
tive strength of prices during a period when 
shadings and concessions are apt to be more or 
less frequent. This is the dull midsummer 
season and yet there is much in the present 
trade situation that foreshadows a heavy fall 
trade. The leading industries in the country, 
notably iron and steel, continue to make very 
encouraging reports, and the exports of cere- 
als and other American products are main- 
taining a large volume. Crop prospects are 
practically all that can be desired. 

We are glad to be able to report a continu- 
ance of the improvement in the cotton manu- 
facturing situation. The mills are busier and 
prices obtained for the products are firmer. 
The increasing strength of cotton mill shares 
at the auction rooms is the surest evidence of 
the growth of confidence among cotton manu- 
facturers. In woolen goods the market is still 
very dull and the demand for raw wool is not 
of imposing proportions. As a general thing, 
however, it can be stated that general busi- 
ness in New England is improving. New Eng- 
land manufacturers are almost unanimous in 
saying that their trade outside of New Eng- 
land is the best in years, and that in this seo- 
tion it is gradually increasing. 

The stock market maintains its irregular 
aspect, although on the whole the tone of 
speculation is decidedly strong. Many expert 
judges say that, in their opinion, July will 
witness a resumption of the bull market. 
The bond issue has not as yet disturbed money 
rates, nor is it expected that it will do so to 
any extent. The bank clearings of the coun- 
try continue to show large gains over previous 
years and the good gains in railroad earnings 
are testimony to the large movement of mer- 
chandise, 





The church is auxiliary to the kingdom—it 
is one of the means by which the kingdom is 
brought in; but every Christian’s first loyalty 
is to the kingdom and not to the church.— 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 





Important Meetings to Come 


American Institute of Instruction, North Conway, 
N. H., July 5-8. 
¥. M.C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 


Word 
Bd is a Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
W. C. A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 


Jul 
a orig Sunday School Convention, London, July 
Ph. ay iagaa Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 


mAs 8. C. E. Convention. Nashville, Tenn., July 


*Tserpiininsl Conference World’s Y. M. C. A., 
Basle, Switzerland, July 6-10. 
National Council, Portland, ‘Ore., ag, a 
onal Educational Association, ashington, 
D. c tin ey 2 12. 


PA A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
BF 4 England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July 


Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
ay o. aees, July 29-Aug. 18. 
rican Association for the Advancement of 
dehanes (50th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 


Deaths 


The ¢ for Salinas of Cesta © Coonty-Gre oants. Each 
words line. 
Ga dudiivadebdeade’ ar -” 


vayee eo Berkeley, Cal., June 10, Mrs. M., wife 
of Rev. C. 6 Payne, and daughter of K. 7 Burnell, 
aged 51 yrs 

RICHARDSON—In Selchetews June 16, Emily 
Log widow of Rev. . Ri ichardson, aged 72 
yrs., 7 mos, 


MRS. ANNIE DANA SHAW 

—- hter of Jobn E. and Harriet G. Barrows, was born 
ebron, Me., Jan. 4, 1837, in which town she received 
education in the public schools and academy. At 
fourteen years of age her father died, leaving the mother 
with six children, of whom Mrs. w was the oldest. 
Fr largely dependent on her own 
exertions até did what she could to help her mother in 
her tang her rovide for and edu: ad children. 
her t term of school woes onl wy fourteen 
years of age. In 1854 she was Fuploved associate 
Jrincips of Hebron Academy. ition she filled 
until Jan. 24, 1859, when she was m: to Mr. Judson 

Wade —~ and moved to North Anson, Me., as assoc: 
principal of North Anson Academ where her husband 
was principal. She was a ready scholar and a very suc- 
cessful 1 teacher, always holding the confidence of her 
them and by her loving and energetic ways enthused 

em with a desire to learn. 

In 1862 Mr. and Mrs. Shaw moved to Concord, N > Riles 
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were born. over for tae 
1877 Mr. = moved ayy! to Andover oe. 
education of his children and to take a course in 


ver Theol Seminary. Ind this new field Mrs. spew 
was devoted to the education and rei 
ae, In 5 shy a ter, 
Avert J.. fpr and Acad Ly he her daugh: 
over - 
r, fi her c ourse at the Ne 7 Bagless 


where all her four chil 


te , Gertru L., finished and 
of Music, Boston. igor Rev. Mr. 
Seae cateated' a cate Ge Carat tional 
urch ai Hi w showed in 
. remarkable degree her ability to interest and hold the 
poe, % most of whom co her as the 
their own mother. She gave 


voul m inspiration 
pe pokey peo of La _— had a kind word for every one 
was loved by al 
Since moving to ‘palm outh, Me., she has interested 
herself much in her husband's work with the Young Cit- 
+ was with him in writ- 


al and was engaged w 

ing a on the subject at the time of her de 

from this life. May 28. It was the closing of a rare and 
useful life ‘o know her was to love her and thousands 

will cherish her sacred and precious memory. 4 ures 
for those about her and her home was made bea 
HA her influence. She pemmensed a most cheerful ‘dis spo 

tion and carried happiness to every heart. In her 
sorrowing found a comtorter and life grew brighter. 

ace loving hands have laid the mortal away to rest 
but her Christlike spirit has fied to brighter mansions, 
where on the re ~ poy morn she shali hear her 
Saviour say: * Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I _ — 
you ruler over many things.” 








A NEw and important factor in high-class travel 
is the Fitchburg R. R. Continental Limited. Write 
to J. R. Watson, general passenger agent, for full 
particulars. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK AND TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
EXPoOsITION.—The Yellowstone National Park 
ranks among the most interesting regions of the 
globe. Its marvelous display of Titanic power, its 
rugged beauty, its geological revelations make it 
pre-eminently the most interesting spot in America. 
The personally conducted tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which leaves Boston Aug. 31, 
affords the most comfortable and satisfactory 
means of visiting this wonderland. Tourists will 
travel by special Pullman train between New York 
and Cinnabar. Eight days will be spent in the 
park. On the return a stop of two days will be 
made at Omaha, affording an opportunity to visit 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. Round-trip rate 
from Boston, $245, and New York, $235, covers all 
necessary expenses. For detailed itineraries and 
full informati»n address D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


A DAY run to the Adirondacks can be made via 
the Fitchburg R. R. Through drawing-room car 
Boston to Plattsburg, daily, except Sunday. 


A TRUE FRIEND.—South Bos Mass., June 14, 
1898. Mrs. Sarah R. Hardy, 35 go -8 8t., this 
city, is now in her 81st ao She had an attack of 
catarrhal fee? which left her ina very bad condition 
and be ee | Hood’s Sarsaparilia and it proved of 
so much benefit in building up her system and restorin 
ma health Lid she has since yey taken it when feel- 

te tired and run down and says it has proved a true 
—. It is well adapted to the ills and weaknesses of 
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For the Teeth. 
Deliciously. 
Flavored. 


HE most 
Ic delightful, 
~mes refreshing, 
agreeable, and 
beneficial denti- 
frice ever placed 
before the pub- 
lic. Absolutely 
free from all injurious 
substances. 




















Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for 
sample vial. 


¢ 
’ Address FE. W. Hovt & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Our little girl’s humor commenced with a 
tiny sore on one nostril, but it kept on spread- 
ing till we thought she would never get it 
cured. We tried everything we could get, 
but it kept getting larger all the time, till 
both nostrils, the upper lip, a part of the lower 
lip, and up one side to the eye, were a solid sore. 
We thought there was no cure, and that she 
would be disfigured for life. Finally we tried 
CutTicurA REMEDIES. We used CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT and nearly a box of CuTICcURA 
(ointment), and ina short time she was en- 
tirely well, with noscar or trace of the humor. 

Mrs. WM. CHICHESTER, Plainville, Ct. 
1G, Disrie- 
ts Sa emer a at 


Curticura Soar, CURA, and 
mild doses of Cunouna Reso.vert. 


Bold thronghout the world. Porrer Deve awn Cnem. 
Corpr., Prope. Boston. How to Cure Baby Humors, free. 





\ 





Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active p ies of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best rod =f for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General ¢ 
Debility and Wasting Diseases ; ; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 








irect to the dee 
s. Best mater 
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$ 34.50 
Acme 





tion, pay express c 


ine Grao ‘98 MODELS 
as agente sell for 

575. ve no socnte bat sel) 
at mana- 
acturers’ prices. Belegant mod. 
, superb finish 
acet 


hi with rivileg : fi 
jege ol so na- 
D Dp 


and refund mo vif not 
ce represented. Write for Catalog os 


Bicycles. 1293 + AEM OT EE G0. io 








BELLS 


Alloy Church & School Bells. * 
a oe The 0.5, BELL CO., 





SAPOLIO 


WORK IS °° 


THEY USED TO 
SAY * WOMAN’S 


NEVER BONE.” 





a Ready for a Snap- Shot ! 
ar typeof the niin ice caeota adel 


whee 


ng tours, and leisure moments at home are 


being made a ‘dream of pleasure and a source of 
perpetual enjoyment by the possession of that marvel 
of mechanical skill, the 


NEW POCKET KOZY CAMERA 





THE ONE YOU 
CAN TRY 
BEFORE YOU BUY 











You will never know real camera convenience 
that it is the 


until you use a Kozy. We claim 

nme wf and most satisfactory 
tructed. Y 

and without expense. J. 

below, and oe how yemee Bie | 

best camera e n pdaye’ tri 


ject to return if not exactly wha! 


camera ever con- 
ou may prove this Ly at our risk ON 
Read ‘ ph J. fal kg af 


trial, sub- 





GET A KOZY 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL 











The Smallest Camera Made that Takes Large Pictures on a Daylight Film. 


Neatest, 
Strongest, 
Lightest 
Camera on 
the market; 
1% inches 
thick; 
weighs 16 
ounces; takes 
12 large 
pictures, 

32 X 33, on 
one Car- 
tridge film. 
Is mechan- 
ically simple 
and perfect. 


WE WILL 





OUR LIBERAL OFFER 


If your dealer hasn’t the kozy, send us your name 
and address, with 1.00 as a deposit, mentioning this 
magazine, and stating occupation, etc. The Kozy will 
be forwarded, charges prepaid. For ten days after 
its receipt you ean test the camera to your satisfaction. 
If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to keep it, 
you can send $9.00 more, making a total payment of 
$10.00, in full; or, you can send us @&.00, and there- 
after @8.00 a month for & months, making a total 
payment of $13.00. Understand, if you are not 
entirely satisfied after ten days’ trial, you may return 
the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will imme- 
diately refund your deposit of @1.00. We refer to 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Boston, as to our responsi- 
bility. 





ILLUSTRATED 
. CATALOGUE 


@ will be mailed 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


But, to make sure of this pea toeenae 
opportunity, bette: 


SEND YOUR ORDER Tenay. 


KOZY 


TELLS ITS OWN STORY BEST. 


TRY IT! 








A KOZY 


Just the 
thing for 
Bicyclists, 
Tourists, 
Canoeists 

and all 
Camerists 
who need to 
economize 
space, time, 
money and 
temper. 
The most 
popular, 
pocket 
camera in 
the world. 


SEND YOU A KOZY ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 








WHAT PEOPLE “SAY 


pe. is one of the many unsolicited testimonials we 
are daily receiving from delighted pomess, It voices 
the P edbger sentiment— se for ozy. 
= % Satish Root the Werk it 
From GEo PRENTICE, Broo! suey temp 
received the? K ozy ’ I was ‘favorably im oh 55d with its 
appearance, and now thatI have tes its an 1 
=< add that lam move than satisfied with the work it 
oes. In detail the —_ are er good and - 
ficiently large to be i ming. Ae 
genious oes 1 think is won of special 
ems to be supplied with all the newer 
lopepvenente, yet all condensed in the most compact 
form in a marvelous manner. A closed it seems as 
f two parts must be occupying the same space at the 
same time. Lam sure you wil) have nothing but favor. 
able comments from those who purchase camera. 
Wishing you success, [ am, very truly.” 


t Does. 
“When I 











A KOZY 





closed can go anywhere 
you can, for it can be hid- 
den in your pocket. 


ll ready for a snap-shot, 
owing how it looks 
hen ready for use. 


TR 
NION * 
THLOL@GI at SewINARY, 


~~ oo 





\Naiw yor’ 
PET KOZY CAMERA COMPANY 
Department 21, No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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